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“RESIGNATION,” by ORONZIO MALDARELLI OF NEW YORK 
Winner of $1,000 Prize at Philadelphia’s Sixth Annual Open Air Sculpture Exhibition. 
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Guest Exhibition 
by 
Canadian Artists 


NE of the most enlivening events on 

New York’s summer art s-hedule is a 
Guest Exhibition of sixty paintings by con- 
temporary Canadian Artists, on view at these 
galleries 





June 3 to June 21 


“Rollande” By Prudence Heward 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


15 Vanderbilt Ave. 


Open daily (except Sunday) 9 to §:30. Saturday, 9 to 1 


New York City 
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of 

P. Jackson Higgs” 


11 EAST 54th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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HIGH CLASS OLD MASTERS 
ANTIQUITIES 
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JOHN LEVY 
GALLERIES 


Paintings 


539 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 























HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES 
IMPORTANT PAINTINGS 
Old and Modern 


NEW YORK 
634 5TH AVENUE 


LONDON 
35 OLD BOND STREET 





THOMAS J. KERR 


formerly with 
DuvEEN BROTHERS 


IMPORTANT PAINTINGS 
By O_p Masters 


ANTIQUE Works OF ART 
TAPESTRIES FURNITURE 


510 Mapison AvENUE (4th floor) 
New Yore 


(FuRicn 








GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS 











a 36 EAST 57‘ STREET 


NEW YORK Sf. 




















G. R. D. STUDIO 


58 West 55 St.. New Yorx 
EXHIBITION 
GLADYS R. DICK COLLECTION 
Of Modern Paintings 


Fridays, 1 to 6 p.m. June, July, August 











FERARGIL 


F. NEwLin Price, President 


DURAND-RUEL 


NEW YORK 
12 East Fifty-Seventh Street 





63 East Fifty-Seventh St. 
NEW YORK 


PARIS 
37 Avenue de Friedland 














BRODERICK GALLERIES 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Paintings Prinis 
Antiques 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER AND 
SHEFFIELD PLATE 











GRACE HORNE’S 


GALLERIES 


Stuart at Dartmouth, BOSTON 
Throughout the season a series of 
selected exhibitions of the best in 


CONTEMPORARY ART 








RUTH NORTON BALL, Sculptor 
SMALL BRONZES 
Garden Architecture 
Studio, Indian Arts Building 
Barros Park. Sax_Dieoo, Cat. 


RENAISSANCE GALLERIES 
1807 CHESTNUT S7., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
IMPORTERS of PAINTINGS 





























The advertising pages of THE Art DIGEST 
have become a directory of the art and 
antique dealers of the world. 
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Van Diemen 
GALLERIES 








GagcrAGIAGaIGAGAGaesS 


Paintings 
By 
Old Masters 


NEW YORK 


21 East 57th Street 


AMSTERDAM 
Rokin 9 


BERLIN 
Unter den Linden 17 


G 
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Max SAFRON 


GALLERIES 


® ; 
eAmerican 
and 
Foreign Paintings 
® 


Jefferson Hotel 
Saint Louis, Mo. 
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Masters’ Art Gallery, 
Inc. 


Old Masters 
English School 


and 
American Paintings 
28 W. 57th St., New York City 


Tel. Circle 3555 
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MILCH GALLERIES 


American 


PAINTINGS SCULPTURE 
WATER COLORS 
DRAWINGS ETCHINGS 


Exhibitions current 
throughout the Season 


108 West 57th St., New York 














Tue Art Dicest’s circulation in Ameri- 
ca is universal. It reaches every part of the 
nation, 
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The Pastel by Brackman, illustrated, 
is included in a Review Exhibition now 
being shown, in which considerable space 
is devoted to Water Color and Pastel. The 
group offers an opportunity to acquire the 
smaller, spontaneous canvases by leading 
artists, which have a special interest for 
many collectors. 


Macbeth Gallery 


15 East 57th St. New YorK 
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Response 


In another part of this issue of THE ART 
Dicest will be found the list of its 1930 
patrons. It shows a response to the annual 
call for advance subscriptions which reveals 
unmistakably the loyalty of the art world to 
the magaeine which was founded in Novem- 
ber, 1926, to present without bias or preju- 
dice, and without showing favors to adver- 
tisers, the art news and opinion of the world. 
The founder of the magazine is deeply grate- 
ful. He is reassured that the ideals and 
faith of THE Art DiceEst will continue to 
fill a more and more effective role in the 
development of art in America. 

The magazine will appear monthly until 
next October, when its Vth volume starts. 
At that time two important changes will be 
made : 

It will appear as a 40 or 48 page publica- 
tion, thus making room for much vital 
“news and opinion” that now has to be left 
out. 

Its editorial and circulation offices will be 
moved to New York, thus joining the busi- 
ness and advertising offices, which are now 
located there. This will make for efficiency, 
and for promptness, for, after all, New York 
is the art center of the world, and to keep 
instantly in touch with this center means 
much to a news-magaszine. 


PEYTON BOSWELL. 








The BRAXTON GALLERY 
MODERN ART 


1624 North Vine Street 
HOLLYWOOD CALIFORNIA 
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ROBERT C. VOSE 


(Established 1841) 


PAINTINGS 
by Old and Modern Masters 








CARRIG-ROHANE 
Carved Frames 


559 Boylston Street 


Copley Square BOSTON 











CHICAGO GALLERIES 
ASSOCIATION 


220 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 





PAINTINGS & SCULPTURE 


BY 


Artists of the West and Mid-West 
Exclusively 








The Chicago Galleries offers a unique 
and valuable service through its Circu- 
lating Rental Plan of original paintings 
at $12.00 a year. 











BELMONT GALLERIES 


576 Madison Avenue, New York 


OLD MASTERS 
PORTRAITS OF ALL PERIODS 
PRIMITIVES OF ALL SCHOOLS 


Patntings Bought and Authenticated 











THE ArT Dicest’s advertising columns have 
become a directory of the art dealers and 
antique dealers of the world. 
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F. Kleinberger 
Galleries, Inc. 


Established 1848 


ANCIENT PAINTINGS 
SPECIALTY PRIMITIVES 


of all Schools 


and 


OLD DUTCH MASTERS 
¢ 


NEW YORK: 12 East 54th St. 
PARIS: 9 Rue de 1’Echelle 

















REINHARDT 
GALLERIES 


730 FirtuH Ave., New York 


% 
PAINTINGS 
by Old and Modern 
MASTERS 








DIKRAN G. KELEKIAN 


Egyptian, Greek and 
Persian Antiquities 
BANKERS TRUST BUILDING 
598 Madison Avenue, New York 


Opp. American Mission 2 Place Vendome 
CAIRO PARIS 

















Robert Hyman & Son 


OLD PORTRAITS AND 
DECORATIVE PAINTINGS 


653 Lexington Ave. (near 55th St.) 
Tel: Wickersham 7556 NEW YORK 





What They Say 


FROM HOME TO LIBRARY— 

“Your magazine means so much in my home that 
I have had it added to the list in our public library.” 
—Mrs. Thomas C. Gould, Aihambra, Cal. 

“A SMALL SUM’’— 

“T am enclosing my check for $6.29 for three years’ 
subscription, which I find a small sum for such 
valuable information as THE AxT DicEsT gives one.”’— 
Mrs. Gayle Redin, Paris, France. 

NOTHING TO TAKE ITs PLACE— 

“May nothing ever prevent you from continuing 
THE ART Dicest for there is no other magazine to 
take its place.”—Mrs. E. W. Ginzel, Redlands, Cal. 
THE PAPER AND THE PRINCIPLES— 

oc appreciate your paper greatly and the principles 
behind it.”—Miss Ella Shepard Bush, Sierra Madre, 
Cal. 

FROM MRS. SAINT GAUDENS— 

“We consider THE Art Dicest the best possible 
medium for keeping abreast of the art news, and 
would not think of being without it. Our one criticism 
is that we would like to see more modern sculpture 
and crafts illustrated.’”"—Mrs. Annetta J. Saint Gau- 
dens, Windsor, Vt. 

A PILLOW COMPANION— 

“I hope THE Art Dicest will always remain small 
and easily handled. 1 am discontinuing my subscrip- 
tion to several magazines owing to an excess of ad- 
vertising matter wnich makes them so clumsy. THE 
ART Dicest is a good little magazine to take to bed, 
and many a cheerful hour can be spent with great 
profit by glancing it over.’""—Meda Mecartney, Ala- 
meda, Call. 

“ALERT AND INFORMING’ — 

“with every best wish for your enlarged and in- 
creased success. Your alert and informing magazine 
added much to my pleasure in New York this winter, 
as also when loaned to friends tefore and after 
exhibits enjoyed there, and passed on to a pottery 
studio where I have worked.”"—Miss Ruth W. New- 
comb, New London, Conn. 

“For aA Busy READER’ — 

“I have enjoyed your paper very much and find that 
it covers the field very satisfactorily for a busy read- 
er.""—Marie W. Frost, Librarian, New Smyrna Public 
Library, New Smyrna, Fla. 

“ONE OF THE FEW’ — 

“THe Art Dicest is richly deserving of all the 
praise accorded it. It is one of the few publications 
in existence which may be read from cover to cover 
with pleasure and profit. I would hate to be with- 
out it.”"—Henry W. Taylor, Ridley Park, Pa. 
STUDENTS WHO READ IT— 

“Our students enjoy reading the magazine, and we 
are glad for your periodical.”—Lou:se Schetble, Li- 
brary, Asbury College, Wilmore, Ky. 

A SAN FRANCISCO COMMENT— 

“We have enjoyed THE Art Dicest very much and 
wish you success in the future.”—Lucien Labaudt, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

A VoIce FRoM PaRis— 

“The magazine has always been valuable to us, but 
now that we are away from the States it has become 
a necessity. We add our humble voice to those who 
say that its chief charm is the fact that as near as 
possible it gives all the phases of present trends.”— 
William Ferrari, Paris, France. 

“A Most INTERESTING MAGAZINE’ — 

“You are certainly producing a most interesting 
magazine and I wish you all success.”"—Mrs. R. E. 
rage Gardiner, Me. 

A “REVUE,” Says Paris— 

“Aan excellent revue. I am happy to become one 
of its patrons.”—Miss Ficrence Heywood, Paris, 
France. 

w HETTING AN INTEREST— 


“I take a keen interest in reading each issue,” 
J. B. Smith, Chicago, Il. 











Waildenstein 
& Company, INc. 


Old Masters 
Rare Works of Art 
Tapestries 


© 





647 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


57 Rue La Boetie, Paris 











Paul Rosenberg & Co. 
INC. 


French Painters 
of the 
XIX. and XX. Centuries 


647 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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E.& A.SILBERMAN 





Old Masters - Antiques 











133 EAST 57th ST.- NEW YORK 


5 Seilerstatte, Vienna 








CALO GALLERIES 


Established 1875 
WE BUY AND SELL PAINTINGS BY 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN ARTISTS 


128 West 49th Street, New York 
Tel.: Bryant 6739 Bet. B’way and 6th Ave. 








GALERIE 
BEAUX ARTS 


OF SAN FRANCISCO (166 Geary St.) 
During June 
GROUP SHOW BY MEMBERS 














NATHANIEL M. VOSE 
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Works of Art from China, 
Japan and Korea for the 
Discriminating Collector 


Nathan Bents & Co. 


437-441 Grant Avenue 
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Member Antique & Decorative Arts League 
HERZOG GALLERIES 
OF HOUSTON, TEXAS 
PAINTINGS ANTIQUES 
OBJETS D’ART 
3619 Main St. Correspondence invited 











J. J. Gillespie Company 





287 Tuayer Sr. Provivence, R.I. San Francisco Established 1832 
(TWO GENERATIONS IN ART) Affiliated Shop: Paintings, Etchings, Mezzotints 
PAINTINGS FRAMING Nathan Bentz, Santa Barbara aS Ses Seananee 
R ESTO R I N G Ne i i Prrresuncn Ponpesamaues 














Pascal M. Gatterdam 
ART GALLERY 
Fine Paintings 


145 W. 57th 8t. New Yorn City 
Chase Bank Bidg. 











COURVOISIER 


LITTLE GALLERY 
Etchings - Fine Prints 


474 Post 
SAN FRANCISCO - - ~- CALIFORNIA 
Framing—Gilding—Gold Leaf Work 








Purnell Galleries 


OF BALTIMORE 


PAINTINGS 
Osjects or Art 





Prints 





Bronzes Frames 
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Publivation Office 
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Jury Picked to Select American Paintings for 


— 





Ross Moffett 





Horatio Walker 


The next Carnegie International is in the 
making. Since the last issue of THe Art 
Dicest the members of the American jury 
of selection have been announced, and Hom- 
er Saint-Gaudens, Director of Fine Arts for 
Carnegie Institute, has returned from 
Europe, where he selected 300 paintings for 
the show next October. In an interview he 
said he found European art to be less revo- 
lutionary than for many years past and to 
be “assuming its true function as an expres- 
sion of contemporary social life.” 

The members of the American committee 
of sélection are Charles Burchfield, Emil 
Carlsen, Bernard Karfiol, Ross Moffett and 
Ioratio Walker. Three of them, Messrs. 
Carlsen, Karfiol and Moffett, will serve with 
th-ee Eurozean artists as the jury of award, 











Charles Burchfield 


The American committee will meet first 
in New York on September 11, and at Pitts- 
burgh on September 22, to pass on paint- 
ings submitted by American artists. The 
jury of award will meet in Pittsburgh on 
September 23, to decide the Carnegie honors 
and the Albert C. Lehman purchase prize. 

Two of the members of the American 
committee, Horatio Walker and Emil Carl- 
sen, are veteran American artists. Both 
have served on former Carnegie Interna- 
tional juries. Mr. Walker was born in 
Canada in 1858, and lives at Ile d’Orléans, 
Quebec. However, since 1885 he has had a 
studio in New York City. He has won many 
honors and medals for his paintings, and is 
represented in all important galleries in this 
country and in Canada. Mr. Walker has 
sometimes been termed “the American Mil- 
let,” for many of his paintings portray 
French Canadian peasant life. He will have 
a group of three paintings in the coming 
International. 

Emil Carlsen was born in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, in 1853. He was trained as an 
architect in the Royal Copenhagen Academy, 
but as there were several marine painters 
in his family, he early became interested in 
painting. He came to the United States in 
1872, and studied for a time in Chicago. He 
is best known for his marines and for his 
pairtings of still life. 

Ross Moffett, Bernard Karfiol, and 
Charles Burchfield represent the younger 
generation of American artists. Mr. Moffett 


was born in Clearfield, Iowa, in 1888. He | 
has won several awards, including an Hon- | 
orable Mention at Carnegie Institute in | 
1921, and a French Gold Medal at the Art | 
Institute of Chicago. He lives in Province- | 


town, Mass. 
Mr. Karfiol is one of the most individu- 
a‘is‘ic artists in Ameyica. In addition to 








| ot Medern Art, 


Carnegie Show 








Bernard Karfiol 


Emil Carlsen 


| being a painter, he is a sculptor, etcher, 


craftsman, and teacher. He born in 


1886, and studied under Laurens in Paris. 


was 


He was awarded Honorable Mention at 


Carnegie Institute in 1927, and his painting, 


| “Summer,” was given a William A. Clark 


Prize of $2,000 at the Corcoran Biennial in 
I¢23, 

Charles Burchfield was born at Ashta- 
bula Harbor, Ohio, in 1893. He studied at 
the Cleveland School of Art. He is best 
known for his paintings portraying the 
small town life of America. He was in- 
c:uded in the exhibition of Nineteen Ameri- 
can Painters held recently at the Museum 
New York, and cne of his 
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paintings in the exhibition was purchased 
for the Museum of Modern Art. 

“Painting is much more in the middle of 
the track than when I began my annual pil- 
grimages abroad for the Carnegie Inter- 
nationals some nine years ago,” said Mr. 
Saint-Gaudens. “It is much more linked 
with the society and the conditions of which 
it is a part. As I see it, the war, which has 
carried so much blame, was not altogether 
or mainly responsible. It is true that the 
war did intensify the nervous hysteria, but 
the important point is that at no time in the 
history of man have social ideas and in- 
spirations, conceptions and beliefs, and man- 
ners of living and moving, altered with 
such violence or speed. That accounts for 
the situation. 

“Now these alterations in our manners 
and movements and thoughts have been 
followed fairly closely by our literary people, 
somewhat closely by our musicians, and up 
to not long ago, very little by architects— 
except in so far as the demands of twenty- 
story buildings made it imperative—and 
virtually not at all by our painters. 

“Even before the war, society began to 
be dimly conscious that the paintings were 
paintings of other days, which did not 
represent with any truth its emotions. As 
a result, a number of the young and more 
adventurous spirits began to lunge, as it 
were, in the traces; to kick over the shafts; 
to say ‘We are not content with the old 
fashioned plodding.’ 

“The very conservative artists who were 
entirely out of relations with contemporary 
life were still dominating the situation 
some ten years ago to the irritation of all 
concerned except themselves, and the young 
revolutionists, who were so bent on making 
themselves known at any cost, were Cast- 
ing their advanced ideas before a_ be- 
wildered and completely uncomprehending 
public. Somehow the two extremes are 
dying off, and we are settling down, realiz- 
ing that the amusing thing is to see on our 
walls paintings and decorations which ex- 
press us emotionally, as we listen through 
our ears to music to a similar emotional ex- 
pression of today, or we read in print, in a 
third form, the eccentricities of our emo- 
tional vagaries. We are no better and we are 
no worse, but art is better when it changes 
its point of view as we change ours. 

“European art today is ruled by youth,” 
continued Mr. Saint-Gaudens. “Few of the 
older artists are holding their own. The 
young artists, especially in Italy, are re- 
learning that drawing is essential to making 
artistic expression understandable. English 
art is good and solid, and typically repre- 
sentative of the English race which is in no 
great hurry to get anywhere else. The Eng- 
lish artists are ho!ding to their academic 
traditions. French art, just at present, 
strikes me as being all over the shop, but I 
think that is typical of the state of mind of 
the whole French nation just at this moment. 
On the other hand, there is no question but 
that France has had, and has at this mo- 
ment, a greater effect on modern art than 
any other nation. France has had her epochs 
of greatness, and epochs of rather hit-or- 
miss, and the present one is of the latter 
kind, with the indication that France is 
headed for another era of great prosperity. 

“I am very much interested in the reaction 
of our artists to living and working in 
France. When I was a boy we felt that 





France was the Mecca for our artists. Sar- 
gent, Whistler, my own father, and many 
others, one and all congregated there. It is 
amusing to remember that for the last dec- 
ade scarcely a single American artist of 
importance who has exhibited in our In- 
ternational now works in Paris, and many 
of the men, such as Speicher, Redfield, or 
Spencer have never gone thereto study at all. 

“Germany has its feet under itself per- 
haps more than any other European nation 
I know, but not in a way that is particularly 
good for art, though it is interesting to 
note that the Germans associate art with all 
phases of life. Recently they gave an art 
exhibition of chemical instruments. Spain 
is an intensely interesting state. It is dis- 
tinctly prosperous. Its art, as its real inner 
life, is still ruled by tradition.” 

Mr. Saint-Gaudens said fourteen Euro- 
pean nations wiil be represented. This is 
the first time since 1914 that the Interna- 
tional will receive paintings direct from 
Russia. Immediately after the exhibition at 
Pittsburgh (Oct. 16-Dec. 7) all of the 
European paintings will be shown at the 
Art Institute of Chicago and the Cleveland 
Museum of Art. 





Art Won’t Wear Out 


Dr. Ian B. Stoughton Holburn, author and 
staff lecturer of British Universities, of 
PenKeat Castle, near Edinburgh, Scotland, 
was a speaker at the fifth annual conven- 
tion of the Indiana Federation of Art 
Clubs. His topic was “Art and the Aim of 
Life” and he said in part: 

“The materialism of modern civi-ization 
carries with it the seeds of its own disrup- 
tion. A materialistic society is self des- 
tructive. The material can only give finite 
satisfaction; but the satisfaction of the 
beautiful is infinite. Consequently the more 
bread and butter I grab, the less, roughly 
speaking, is there for other people; and 
society becomes internecine. 

“But where 1,000 people have enjoyed a 
picture, there is as much picture as before. 
The material of a cathedral, it is true, 
being material, will require reasonable re- 
pair, but otherwise millions and millions can 
go on enjoying it for all time. There is as 
much of Homer’s poetry today as theze was 
a quarter of a myriad years ago; and if 
people continue to appreciate the beautiful 
there will be as much forever and ever.” 

The fo!tlowing officers of the federation 
were elected: President, Mrs. John H. 
Allee; vice-president, Miss Lovina Knowl- 
ton; recording secretary, Mrs. Ralph Cos- 
ler; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Louis P. 
Robinson; director (north) Mrs. John R. 
Marsh; director (south) Mrs. Lawrence 
Keelty. 


An Eakins “Raisonné”’ 

Lloyd Goodrich, 57 Middagh St., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., is preparing a book on the work 
of Thomas Eakins, in which he intends to 
include a descriptive catalog. The Pennsyl- 
vania Museum of Art published, during the 
exhibition of Eakins’ work, a list of all his 
pictures known at the time. Since then a 
number of additional pictures have come 
to light, and it is probable that there are 
still more in the hands of private owners, 
collectors, or dealers. 

Mr. Goodrich asks the cooperation of the 
owners of such pictures, or those who know 
of their existence, in helping to make as 
complete a record as possible of the work 
of one of America’s foremost artists. 








Psychology 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York 
has allotted $20,000 to the American Asso- 
ciation of Museums for the continuation of 
the association’s psychological studies in 
museums. The work was begun in 1925 
with a study of museum fatigue in coopera- 
tion with the Art Institute of Chicago, 
Later this research was extended to other 
museums and a report was issued in 1928 
under the title “The Behavior of the Mu- 
seum Visitor.” 

The earlier work was devoted to general 
problems, while the new will be directed 
more toward aiding the individual museum 
to solve its own problems by research 
methods. The studies have been under the 
direction of Edward S. Robinson, Profes- 
sor of Psychology, Yate University. 

The plan outlined for the next two years 
contemplates extensive studies in an art mu- 
seum and a science museum. The Pennsyl- 
vania Museum of Art and the Buffalo Mu- 
seum of Science have indicated their wil!- 
ingness to furnish opportunities for study 
and to cooperate in the investigations. 





Yale Excavations 


Fourteen cases of antiquities, part of the 
results of the Yale excavations during the 
past year a Doura-Europos in Mesopotamia, 
have just come to the University from Syria. 
Doura, which is on the Euphrates, had been 
covered by accumulations for over 2,200 
years. The city, which was an ancient As- 
syrian fortress, later replaced by a Mace- 
donian military co'ony. 

Part of the Temple of Artemis was un- 
covered, and besides it a temple of Atar- 
gatis and Hadad. The former was the Syr- 
ian goddess of fertility, while Hadad was 
the sun god. / 

At the end of the season a division of the 
finds was made between the Syrian govern- 
ment and Yale. To Yale’s share fell a bas- 
relief of Atargatis and Hadad, a Parthian 
altar with bas-reliefs, a head of a man sculp- 
tured in stone, pottery, coins and jewelry. 





Two Rochester Gifts 


Announcement has just been made that 
the Rochester Memorial Art Gallery is to re- 
ceive a bequest of approximately $200,000 
from Mrs. Samuel Gou!d, deceased member 
of its board of directors. The interest will 
be used for additions to the permanent co!- 
lection. It isto be known as the Marion 
Stratton Gould Fund, in whose name a 
memorial fountain, four Romanesque 
columns and a Tuscan Renaissance cre- 
denza had previously been presented to the 
gallery for the Fountain Court. The be- 
quest also includes a group of paintings 
from Mrs. Gould’s private collection. 

A gift of $20,coo has come to the Gallery 
in the bequest of Dr. Charles A. Dewey of 
Rochester, the proceeds to be devoted to the 
acquisition of paintings and objects of art. 


Toledo Gets a Morisot 


The Toledo Museum of Art has acquired 
a painting by Berthe Morisot entitled “In 
the Garden.” It was acquired by means of 
the Edward Drummond Libbey Fund and 
is the fourth example by the great masters 
of Impressionism in the Libbey Collection 
in the Museum, the others being paintings 
by Monet, Degas and Manet. 
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F New Hope Art Colony Stages a “Cross Section” All Its Own 





“Morning on the Grand Place, 
Bruges,” by M. Elizabeth Price. 


Europe may have seen modernism and 
conservatism fuse their e‘ements into a new 
expression of the present age, as Homer 
Saint-Gaudens, director of Fine Arts of 
Carnegie Institute, hinted in a recent state- 
ment, but the hatchet is still on‘top of the 
ground in America. This was demonstrated 
by the rival exhibitions just held by one of 
the country’s most famous artist colonies, 
at New Hope, Pa., on the banks of the Dela- 
ware. While the conservatives were hold- 
ing their annual show at Phillips: Mill, the 
radicals were staging another sort of exhi- 
bition at the little Town Hall. Part of the 
pictures were hung on a wai' that was im- 
provised to cover that part of the interior 
devoted to the calaboose. This did not in- 
convenience the community in the least. Its 
jail, since prohibition rid the nation of all 
crime, is an anachron‘sm, 

The conservative show, presided over hy 
R. Moore Price, had in its catalogue near'y 
all the famous names of New Hope—Henry 
B. Snell, John Folinsbee, Albert Rosenthal, 
Daniel Garber, William L. Lathrop, R. 
Sloan Bredin, M. Elizabeth Price,. Elizabeth 
Freedley, Stanley Reckless, etc., etc. 

The modernist display, whose organizing 
genius was C. F. Ramsey, had fewer ex- 
hibitors, and some of them overlapped the 
two camps. The modernism was of many 
brands, ranging from cubist patterns by 
Stanley Reckless, who can paint in both 





“Gypsy Girl,” Ado'phe Blonheim. 








“High Noon,” 
by W. L. Lathrop. 


mazners with equal authority, to po-traits 
that were faintly radical if at all—some of 
them no more so than a Robert Henri. 
And there was “feeling” between the two 
camps, plenty of it. The conservatives con- 
sidered the Town Hall show to be an inter- 
loper, and the modernists did not hesitate 
to say that nemesis was at last upon their 
old fashioned neighbors. However, there 
was plenty of fraternizing, the most flag- 
rant example of which was John Folinsbee’s 
dog. He ran away from home two or three 
times a day and visited the modernist’ show 
half a mile distant. He was there when the 
editor of THe Art Dicest called, and he 











“Mr. Abramson,” 
by Albert Rosenthal. 


looked very content. “The poor little fellow 
doesn’t belong here,” said Mrs. Ramsey. 
“Suppose you take him back to Jack.” And 
he got a free ride. 

The affair at New Hope may be con- 
sidered typical of every art community in 
the United States. Mr. Saint-Gaudens may 
te right, and they may have settled things 
in Europe, but America is still “all het up.” 
And because this is so, THE Art Dicest, in 
its old time unbiased role, herewith repro- 
duces three paintings from each exhibition. 
It even tossed a penny to see who should 
get the top position on the page, and the 
conservatives won. 





87,250 See Rembrandt 


An attendance of 87,250 at the Detroit In- 
stitute made the month of May, 1930, surpass 
all other months. Over 9,0co copies of the 
catalog, containing reproductions of 78 
paintings by Rembrandt, were sold. 

All classes and ages were strong!y in- 
terested. The attendance was approximately 
4,000 to 5,0co daily. Interest in the draw- 
ings and etchings, even on the part of sma‘l 
children, was keen. Requests for tours, 
like the attendance and the sale of the cata- 
logs, went ahead of all records. 

Talks were given about the life, humanity, 
and art of Rembrandt. Groups of business 


men and women’s clubs; thousands of 
children from the grades and’ the high 
schools of the city, county and even from 


Canada, attended. 





Foulc Funds in Sight 


Two thirds of the million dollars needed 


| to purchase the Edmonde Foulc collection 


of Gothic and Renaissance art for the 
Philadelphia Museum has been raised. Of 
the popular subscription fund of $100,000, 
sought in small gifts from the public, $84,- 
302 has been provided. More important gifts 
include an anonymous one of $200,000. 











“The Cloud,” by C. F. Ramsey. 











“Head,” by Robert Hogue. 
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4,900 Pieces of Soap Sculpture Included in 





“Torso,” by Peter P. Ott. First Prize, 
Professiona! Group. 


Again the Procter & Gamble Company, 
manufacturers of Ivory Soap, are reaping 
vast sheaves of publicity through its ef- 
forts in behalf of sculpture. The sixth an- 
nual competition for carvings in white soap 
has been concluded, the $3,100 in prizes has 
been awarded, and the first big viewing is 
being held in New York, at the American 
Art Galleries. The carvings shown are im- 
mense in number—there are 4,900 of them— 
despite their small size. At the conclusion 
of the main exhibition, a select group will 
be sent on a tour of American museums. 

The prizes, omitting the 89 “honorable 


mentions, which also carried cash, were 
awarded as follows: 
Professional class—ist, $500, “Torso,” 


Peter P. Ott, New York; 2nd, $300, “Leda,” 
Robert L. Huntington, New York; 3rd, 
$200, “Goose,” Florence Bessom, New York. 

Advanced Amateur Class—tist, $300, “The 
Beggar,” Frederick Holschuh, Philadelphia ; 


“Drei Damen,” by Eugen Maver, 
Vienna. First International Prize. 


| 2nd, $150, “Sea Race,” Camille K. Castaing, 


New York; 3rd, $100, “The Waltz,” Har- 
vey Jay Storms, Port Jarvis, New York. 

Gorham award—“The Beggar,” Frederick 
Ho‘schuh, Philadelphia. 


Senior class—tst, $200, “Study of a 


| Torso,” Marie Beder, Brooklyn; 2nd, $100, 


“I Like to Be Washed Only With Ivory,” 
Ruth M. Schueler, Yonkers, N.Y.; 3rd, 
$75, “Futuristic Cat,” Sam D. Crenzo, Os- 


v/s 


sining, N.Y.; 4th, $50, “Running Deer,” 


| Grace Wilson, El Paso, Texas. 


Scholarship award—“Tragedy and Come- 


| dy,” Edward Anthony, Wyandotte, Mich. 


Junior class—ist, $50, “Rosena,” Lucia 
Emily Doud, Malone, N.Y.; 2nd, $35, 
“Pointer,” Michael Andrew lsav, Free- 
land, Pa.; 3rd, $25, “Scranton Breaker,” 
Rodney Jopling, Scranton, Pa.; 4th, $15, 


| “The Man of Mars,” Genevieve Gonzalez, 


Venice, Calif. 


International section—Ist, $125, “Drei 





Annual Display 





“Study, of Torso,” by Marie Beder. 
First Prize. Senior Group. 


Damen,” Eugen Mayer, Vienna, Austria; 
2nd, $75, “Putto Mit Rosen,” Ida Schnetz 
Lehmann, Vienna, Austria; 3rd $50, “Grey- 
hound,” Domien Ingels, Cronchiennes, Bel- 
gium. 

The awards were made by a jury con- 
sisting of George E. Ball, formerly director 
of design of the Gorham Company; C. J. 
Barnhorn, sculptor, Cincinnati Art Mu- 
seum; Alon Bement, director, Art Center, 
New York; Gutzon Borglum, sculptor; 
Harvey Wiley Corbett, former president of 
the Architectural League of New York; 
Harriet W. Frishmuth, sculptor; Char'es 
Dana Gibson, artist; Leo Lentelli, sculp- 
tor; Agnes M. Rindge, associate professor 
of art, Vassar College; Dr. Gustave Strau- 
benmuller, associate superintendent of 
schools, New York, and Lorado Taft, sculp- 


| tor. 


The catalogue of the exhibition comprises 
2-6 pages. 





Toledo’s Annual 


The 18th annual exhibition of Selected 


Paintings by Contemporary American Art- | 
ists will be shown in the Toledo Museum 


until August 31. 

Seventy paintings were selected from the 
28th International Exhibition at Carnegie 
Institute and from the Annual Exhibition of 
American Paintings and Sculpture at Chica- 
go. In the exhibition are paintings which 
were honored at the Chicago and Pennsyl- 
vania exhibitions, including the much talked 
of “Fossil Hunters” by Clarence Dickenson. 

Two paintings by Daniel Garber, “Pio- 
reer House” and “The White Porch,” re- 
ceived special mention, as did James Chap- 
in’ss New Jersey farm subject “Emmet, 
George and Ella Marvin.” Guy Pene du 
Bois, Georgina Klitgard, Max Kuehne, Jonas 
Lie, Tod Lindenmuth, E. W. Redfield and 
N. C. Wyeth, drew the attention of local 
critics. 

“Fifty Prints of the Year,” are presented 
simultaneously. Outstanding among these, 
according to the critics, is an etching, 
“Gothic Glory,” by John Taylor Arms; a 





dry point by Gifford Beal and John 
Sloan’s etching, “Antique a la Francais.” 





First Napa Exhibition 


Napa, (Cal.) artists, united in an associa- 
tion for the first time, held their first exhi- 
bition. Fifty-three oils, water-co‘ors, pas- 
tels and drawings by 13 artists were on 
display. The works were conservative. The 
exhibitors: E. Thormaler, Sallie Wall, M. 
Crever Ball, Stanley M. Long, Corinne 
Plass, John A. Mitchell, Alice Hawkins, H. 
Searie, Sophie Mitchell, Mary Rogers, 
Blanche Lui and L. L, Armstrong. 





Pennsylvanian Wins Prize 


Walter Louis Reichardt, has been award- 
ed the Prix de Rome award in architecture, 
given annually in the competition of the 
American Academy in Rome. He is 22 
years old and is a graduate of the University 
of Pennsylvania. The fellowship is warth 
$8,coo, covering all expenses for residence 
and study at the Academy in Rome for 
three years. 





Corcoran Biennial 


The Corcoran Gatlery of Art announces 
that the Twelfth Biennial Exhibition of 
Contemporary American Oi! Paintings will 
open Nov. 30 and close Jan. 11, 1931. The 
William A. Clark awards, established 
through Senator Clark’s endowment of 
$100,000, will be the main prizes. They are: 

First, $2,0c0, with the Corcoran gold 
medal; second $1,500, with the silver medal ; 
third $1,0co, with the bronze medal; fourth, 
$500, with an honorable mention certificate. 

The exhibition will be confined to original 
oil paintings by living American artists, not 
before pubiicly exhibited in Washington. 
The last day for receiving pictures will be 
Nov. 4, at the agency in New York and 
Nov. 10, in Washington. 





Miniature Painters Elect 


Chicago Society of Miniature Painters 
has elected the following officers for the 
coming year: Lucille Stevenson Dalrymple, 
president; Marion D. Harper, vice-presi- 
dent; Anna Lynch, treasurer; Magda Heu- 
ermann, Secretary. 
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Tellander 





“Cathedral Gate, Cuernava, Mexico,” by Charles 
P. Killgore. Winner of $750 purchase prize. 


The ninth semi-annual exhibition by art- 
ist members of the Chicago Galleries As- 
sociation concluded with the awarding of 
the twenty-seven prizes, whose total value 
was $10,200, and the distribution by lot of 
the prize winning works among the lay 
members, whose dues provide the capital 
for the association’s work. The two major 
prize winners are reproduced herewith. 

The Chicago critics praised the exhibition. 
Eleanor Jewett of the Tribune called it a 
“four star” exhibit, and said to Frederic 
V. Tellander’s $1,000 prize picture that it 
was “a stunning modernistic canvas, origi- 
nal and vivacious.” 

The prizes were awarded by a jury con- 
sisting of two lay members, Mrs. Frances 
A. Barothy and Paul Schulze, and three 
artists, Wilbur G. Adam, Elmer A. Fors- 
berg and Frederick Victor Poole. 

The prize winners, together with the lay 
members who drew the works: $1,000, 
Frederic Tellander, “Arc de Triomphe,” 





George B. Harrington; $750, Charles P. 
Killgore, “Fiesta,” John F. Gilchrist; $500, 
Frederic Tellander, “Solitude,” H. F. Per- 
kins ; $500, Roy H. Collins, “Portrait,” Mrs. 
Moise Dreyfus; $400, Oskar Gross, “Por- 
trait,” Vincent Bendix; $400, Francis 
Chapin, “Fishery and a Yacht Club,” Tem- 
pleton’ Crocker; $400, Oscar E. Berning- 
haus, “Harvest,” John J. Bryant, Jr.; $350, 
Claude Buck, “Portrait,” Hubert Burnham; 
$350, Carl R. Krafft, “At Sundown,” Del- 
bert A. Clithero; $350, Carl C. Preussl, “On 
the Adriatic,” ‘Mrs. Edith Rockefeller Mc- 
Cormick; $350, Maurice Braun, “Village 
Brook in Winter,” C. M. Moderwell; $350, 
John A. Spelman, “When Autumn Comes,” 
Mrs. F. W. Upham; $350, Stark Davis, 
“Paroquets,” Mrs. Julius Rosenwald; $350, 
Holger W. Jensen, “In the Realm of the 
Smokies,” E. J. Dalton; $350, Antonin 
Sterba, “Portrait,” Harry B. Hurd; $350, 
Gerald Cassidy, “Mid-Day,” R. F. Carr; 
$300, Charles P. Killgore, “Iron Grill,” Duane 
Van Vechten; $300, Hanson Puthuff, “Wan- 





“Arc de Triomphe,” by Frederic Tellander. 
Winner of the $1,000 purchase prize. 








Is First in Distribution of $10,200 Chicago Prizes 


| dering Shadows,” Mrs. E. A. Hamill; $300, 


Marshall D. Smith, “Oid New ’ Orleans,” 
Herbert H. Taylor; $300, Frank V. Dud- 
ley, “Thru the Cedars at Clifty,” Louis W. 
Hill; $300, Gerald A. Frank, “Fantasy,” 
Walter P. Murphy; $300, J. Jeffery Grant, 
“Marina Grande-Capri,’ Mrs. F. H. Raw- 
son; $300, Davenport Griffen, “A Fairy 
Tale,’ David B. Stern; $300, Felix Russ- 
mann, “The Farm,” Edgar Uihlein; $300, 
Tunis Ponsen, “A Sunny Day in Paris,” 
Paul F. Beich. 

Sculpture prizes were awarded as fol- 
lows: The Mrs. E. Mansfield Jones prize of 
$200 to Elisabeth Haseltine for “Baby 
Pegasus”; Chicago Galleries prize of $200 
to Mabel Lamdrum Torrey for “Stanley.” 





Exposed! 


The true artist can afford occasional 
lapses, but the merely clever one is simply 
God-awful when his tricks fail him—Le 
Baron Cooke. 














The Market Place 


FOR THOSE WHO WISH TO BUY OR SELL 
ANTIQUES, PAINTINGS OR PRINTS, ALSO 
FOR THOSE SEEKING EMPLOYMENT, DE- 
SIRING HELP OR WISHING TO BUY OR 
RENT HOUSES, STUDIOS OR APARTMENTS. 
Rates: 10 cents a word each insertion, cash in ad- 
vance. Count each word, number or initial as one 
word. When giving address by number onlv, address 


replies to Box ——, care Tue Art Dicest, 9 E. soth St., 
New York City. 











ATTENTION, ARTISTS! 


Cabin-type lodge consisting of four rooms, fireplace 
and completely furnished, all modern conveniences ; 
delightfully located in Haddam, Connecticut, over- 
looking the Connecticut River and Hills. $500.00 for 
season. D. A. Roserts, 275 Connecticut Boulevard, 
Hartford, Conn. Phone 8-0948. 





FOR RENT 
Painter’s studio, Maine coast (Ogunquit), for season, 
Also a small cottage. Moderate rents. For particulars 


write J. Scorr MacNutt, School of the Art Institute 
of Chicago. 





STUDIO FOR RENT 
North light, bedroom, bath, kitchenette, outside 
light and air, open beams, fireplace; $75 monthly. 
Phone Chelsea 10393. 

















695 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


J. LEGER & SON 


‘T Homas Harpy by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
P.R.A. Canvas size, 30” x 25”. A boot- 
maker by trade, in 1792 founded the London 
Corresponding Society to promote parliamen- 
tary reform. Charged with High Treason in 
1794, he was ably defended by Erskine before 
Judge Eyre and was acquitted. Died 1832. 


OLD 
MASTERS 


LONDON - 13 OLD BOND ST. W.I. 
BRUSSELS - 178 RUE ROYALE 
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Heir to Egypt 


































“Bride of the Nile,” by Mouktar. 


After a sleep of nearly two thousand 
years, Egypt seems to be awakening to a 
new art life. Its old artistic feeling is show- 











ing signs of a new vitality. Up to now it 
has been chiefly Egyptian painters who 
have made a reputation in and out of their 
country, and the great stone carvers of the 
Pharaohs did not seem to have any heirs. * 
This is no longer true and a gifted sculptor 
has now appeared, M. Mouktar, the son of 
a humble fellah, who has revived unex- 
pectedly the genius of the makers of the 
Sphinx. 

Under the patronage of M. Georges 
Grappe, curator of the Rodin Museum, an 


exhibition of Mouktar’s work has just been | 


held in Paris at the Bernheim Jeune Gallery. 
The exhibition included, besides some por- 
traits, a collection of marble and bronze fig- 
ures, inspired by the peasant women of mod- 
ern Egypt, who have preserved with their 
ages’ old garb their antique grandeur. The 
perfect balance of their movements and the 
solemn elegance of their gestures have been 
rendered by M. Mouktar in a most im- 
pressive way. Ina restrained and decorative 
style the artist has also executed some nude 
figures purposely reminiscent of antique 
Egypt, and one of them, “The Bride of the 
Nile,” has been acquired by the French gov- 
ernment for the Luxembourg Museum. 





Modern Summer Show 


The Museum of Modern Art in New York 
has opened its summer show. Sculpture 
and paintings from the museum’s perman- 


| ent collection will be shown together with 
| paintings lent by collectors in New York. 


Works by more than fifty artists and | 


sculptors will be shown, including Charles 
































“John Milton”, by William Dobson 
(1610 - 46) 








Member of the Antique and Decorative Arts League 


ARTHUR U. 
NEWTON 


(Late of 175 Piccadilly, London) 


es 


18th Century 
English Portraits 


Sporting Pictures 


te 


4 East 56th Street, New York 
Telephone: Plaza 0505 


The Vestal Bill 


The Vestal Design Copyright Bill, so 
keenly desired by American artists, will 
not become a law this year because the men 
who steer things in the House decided it 
“is not of sufficient national interest to be 
presented for vote at this session of Cong- 
ress.” This is the further report promised 
by the American Artists Professional 
League in its department on page 31. The 
additional report of the League reads: 

Although reported out unanimously by 
the Copyright Committee of the House of 
Representatives (Congressman Vestal, 
Chairman), the bill has been returned to the 
Committee as of not sufficient national in- 
terest to be presented for vote at this ses- 
sion of Congress. This lack of immediate 
action is patent evidence that the Ameri- 
can Artist and all Americans with the wel- 
fare of American art at heart need the ser- 

































“MOTHER AND CHILDREN” 
by 
FOURDAN 


Size 32x40 


O’BRIEN 


ART GALLERIES 


673 N. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


[7855 - Seventy - Fifth - Anniversary - 1930] 














vices of the American Artists Professional 
League to act as spokesman for their col- 
lective will. By our persistent and repeated 
efforts, if kept temperate and logical, we 
| may educate our Representatives and Sen- 
| ators to give serious heed to the voice of 
the American artist, because his works are 
| of enduring importance to the nation. Our 
| members should take the challenge to in- 
crease largely the membership of the League 
this summer, so that we may make a more 
| impressive showing through weight of 
members. 
| The Vestal bill stands an excellent chance 
| to be put early on the calendar of the next 
session of Congress, and to be passed then. 
“TARIFF,.—Chief credit for the duty of 
| 20 per cent placed on commercial art by 
present tariff act belongs to Albert T. Reid, 
who represented both the American Artists 
Professional League and the Artists’ Guild 
in a common effort to equalize the handicap 
against foreign competition under 
commercial artists labor here 
paintings and drawings in all 
suitable for magazine covers, advertise- 
ments, textile designs, etc. This seems to 
be the chief result of the League’s efforts 
last year on behalf of tariff revision favor- 
| able to the interests of all American artists, 
but with fairness to our confreres abroad.” 


which 
in placing 
mediums 





Despiau, Georges Braque, Paul Cézanne, 

André Derain, Thomas Eakins, Paul Gau- 
| guin, “Pop” Hart, Winslow Homer, Walt 
| Kuhn, Henri Matisse, A. P. Ryder, Maurice 

Sterne and Vincent van Gogh. 
| The exhibition will hang until late Sep- 
tember. Of topical interest is the statue of 
Max Schmeling by. Rudolph Belling, which 
| is in the permanent collection. 








_| FOR RENT DURING JULY 


Three Daylight Galleries in the center of 
San Francisco Shopping district, suitable 
for high class Importers’ Merchandise. 


Write Room 25, 


166 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. 














| fi ARTIST’S STUDIO | 
| || An Artist's Studio with skylight and north 
window in Artists’ section of Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, for rent during summer months 
| 





or longer. Also option of room or rooms and 
bath in an old stone house on the property 
where meals are served. 

Inquire of | 
| Miss Louise Holmquist, New Hope, Pa. | 
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‘Jail for Millet 


Jean Charles Millet, grandson of the great 
Millet, has not been tried yet for flooding 
the world with fakes of his illustrious an- 
cestor’s paintings, made by an accomplice, 
Paul Cazot, but the other day he was 
arraigned for fraud and for giving worth- 
less checks in the court at Melun, convicted 
and sentenced to a year in prison. The in- 
quiry concerning the paintings is still going 
on, and he will be tried for the major of- 
fense as soon as the investigators are ready. 

According to a dispatch to the New York 
Times the complaints for which young Mil- 
let was tried included charges by the 
Thompson Galleries of London concerning 
three Daumier drawings and one painting 
by Daumier and three Rodin statues which 
the Thompson Galleries commissioned Mil- 
let to sell in Paris and which he is said 
to have disposed of without remunerating 
the owners. Seven persons to whom Millet 
gave bad checks testified in court. 

Millet himself appeared to take the pro- 
ceedings in the light of a joke. Clad in 
conspicuous checked trousers and a flow- 
ing artist’s tie, he appeared much at ease 
but used a deferential tone in addressing the 
court. 

“In America you would be liable to 
twenty years in prison for giving a bad 
check,” the judge informed him. 

“T shall know better than to give bad 
checks if I ever go there,” Millet replied. 











STUDIO FoUNDED In NEw York 
1840 SINCE 1907 


Restoration of 
Paintings 
M. J. ROUGERON 


New York 


Member: American Artists Professional League 


101 Park Avenue 





and Antique and Decorative Arts League 

















Maurice H. Goldblatt 
Art Expert 


Whose attributions have been officially 
d by the di s of the greatest 
alleries of Europe, including the 
pence og Paris; Dorio-Pamfilio Gal- 
lery, Rome; Royal Gallery, Bo- 
logna; Imperial Gallery, Vienna, 
will authenticate and appraise 
paintings for our clients. 





Fees commensurate with the value 
of the paintings ' 


Correspondence Invited 


BRYDEN ART GALLERIES 
318 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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RESTORATION OF PAINTINGS 


Hundreds of References on File for Inspection 


CHAS. CHIANTELLI 


589 Lexington Ave., bet. sist and 52nd Sts. 














Tel. Plaza 1569 


PAINTINGS FRAMING 


Pascin’s Suicide 





“Dancer Resting,” by Jules Pascin, 


Jules Pascin, modern artist, ended a 
struggle with despondency, by committing 
suicide. He was found hanging lifeless in 
his studio in Montmarte. He left a will and 
letters of farewell addressed to his friends, 
in which, he said, his despondency had made 
his life unendurable. 

Pascin drew many clever sketches for 
magazines and was well known as an il- 
lustrator, etcher and engraver. His work 
has been much appreciated in Paris since 
the war, and scores of his pictures have 
gone into American collections. 

He was 45 years old and was born at 
Widin, Bulgaria. He was naturalized in 
America in 1915, but soon after the war 
he moved to Paris, where he remained until 
the time of his death. Pascin is an assumed 
name, his real name being Julius Pincas. 

John R. Van Derlip recently presented to 
the Minneapolis Institute of Arts “Dancer 
Resting,” and the museum’s Bulletin re- 
marked: “Among modern painters Pascin’s 
star has been steadily in the ascendant for 
more than a decade, and now, although 
utterly unlike Picasso, Derain, Matisse and 
other famous contemporaries, he is solidly 
ranked with them as a leader of the modern 
movement.” 





An Idea for Museums 


“Why cannot the works in the galleries of 
great cities be sent on loan through the 
towns, and even through some of the vil- 


lages?” asks the Christian Science Monitor 
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in an editorial. . . . “In every town of any 
standing there is a public hall in which small 
loan exhibitions could be held, and a group 
of pictures could be sent round to a series 
of towns in charge of an official of the 
central gallery, who would see to their being 
properly hung and cared for. . . . A small 
charge of admission might more than redeem 
the cost of the venture.” 





Potts, Portraitist, Dead 
This number of THE Art DicEst contains 
more obituaries of artists than any preced- 
ing issue. Just before going to press the 
newspapers printed news of the death of 
W. Sherman Potts of New York, portrait 
and miniature painter, president of the 
American Society of Miniature Painters 
and a member of the executive board of the 
American Artists Professional League. 
Mr. Potts was born at Millburn, N.J., 
on July 29, 1876, the son of Benjamin C. 
and Martha Alston Flagg Potts. He studied 
first -at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, then at the Connecticut League of 
Art Students in Hartford, before entering 
the Académie Julien in Paris, where he 
was a pupil of Jean Paul Laurens. 
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“The Trojan” 





“The Trojan,” by Roger Noble Burnham. 


Emblematic of the spirit of the University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, an 
heroic bronze statue of a Trojan warrior, 
the work of Roger Noble Burnham, sculp- 
tor, was unveiled on the university campus. 

“The Trojan” stands on a base which 
widens into a platform from which college 





speakers may address the students. In one 
hand he holds the shield of Courage, while 
in the other he raises'the sword of Educa- 
tion. Depicting traditional and symbolic 
phases of college days, the ten foot base 
of the figure, which itself measures eight 
feet, is lettered and carved. 

Both the figure and the base are the work 
of Roger Noble Burnham, Los Angeles 
sculptor. 

Arthur Millier, art critic of the Los An- 
geles Times, wrote: “Looking at the large 
photograph furnished by the university—if 
it is true that the camera does not lie—that 
institution, before its distinguished audi- 
ence, is about to add to the long list of 
sculptural monstrosities that mar with their 
bulk and insipidity so many otherwise 
charming spots throughout the length and 
breadth of America. Thus far his numer- 
ous photographs recall too vividly some 
luckless super in ‘Julius Caesar.’” 





Great Delacroix Show 


America is well represented at the exhi- 
bition of Eugene Delacroix’s works at the 
Louvre, in Paris. Two hundred and fifty 
canvases by this master, as well as one 
hundred drawings are on display. Of the 
twenty lent by America, the Metropolitan 
Museum was represented with “The Ad- 
duction of Rebecca” illustrating Scott’s 
“Ivanhoe,” and the painting of George 
Sands in the garden at Nohant where the 
artist visited her and Chopin in 1842. 

Two pictures were sent by the Boston 
Museum. The Baltimore, Cleveland and 
Washington Museums each lent a picture. 
The Chicago Art Institute led with four 
paintings, “Dante and Virgil in Hell,” 
“Chess Players in Jerusalem,” “Cleopatra 
and Peasant,” and “Lion Hunt.” Count 
Pecci Blunt, an American by birth, loaned 
a picture of Columbus and also “Turkish 
Women in the Bath.” Louis Hill lent a 
picture from the collection formed by his 
father, J. J. Hill. 
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Parsons Is Dead 


Frank Alvah Parsons, one of America’s 
foremost art educators, president of the 
New York School of Fine and Applied Art, 
is dead of heart disease. 

Mr. Parsons was born at Chesterfield, 
Mass., on April 1, 1866, a son of Alvah and 
Sarah Parsons. He was educated at the 
Wesleyan Academy and Columbia Univer- 
sity, receiving the degree of Bachelor of 
Science. Then he studied in various art 
schools in France, England and Italy. 

The institution of which Mr. Parsons as- 
sumed the direction in 1905 was then 
known as the Chase School of Art. Mr. Par- 
sons developed the school, the enrollment 
of which had fallen to about twenty students, 
so that by 1927 it had 800. In 1921 he estab- 
lished a branch in Paris on the Place des 
Vosges and six years later 214 pupils were 
registered there. 

Mr. Parsons had lectured on art, chiefly 
applied art, in many American cities. He 
lectured regularly for years at the Brooklyn 
Institute of Fine Arts, the Metropolitan 
Museum and at his school in Paris. His 
books include “Psychology of Dress,” “In- 
terior Decoration, Its Principles and Prac- 
tice” and “Art Appeal in Display Advertis- 
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Tue Art Dicest’s advertising columns 
have become a directory of America’s de- 


Partridge’s Death 


William Ordway Partridge, noted Ameri- 
can sculptor, who was an exhibitor at the 
Paris Salon at the age of 20, and whose 
sculptural portraits have places in mu- 
seums and public spots throughout the 
United States, is dead at the age of 60. 
Mr. Partridge’s statue of Samuel J. Til- 
den was unveiled in Riverside Drive at 
113th Street in 1926. He was the sculptor 
of statues of Thomas Jefferson and Alex- 
ander Hamilton; the heroic marble Pieta 
in St. Patrick’s Cathedral; the equestrian 
statue of General Grant in Brooklyn; the 
bust of Theodore Roosevelt at the Repub- 
lican Club, and the marble “Peace Head” 
in the Metropolitan Museum. His last work, 
a statue of Lyon Gardiner, is about to be 
unveiled at Saybrook, Conn. 
Among his other principal works are the 
Shakespeare statue in Lincoln Park, 
Chicago; the Pocahontas in Jamestown, 
Va.; the statue of Horace Greeley at Chap- 
paqua, N.Y.; and that of Nathan Hale at 
St. Paul, Minn. His portrait busts include 
more than fifty distinguished men of his 
time—Chief Justice Fuller in the United 
States Supreme Court; the poet Whittier ; 
R. Peary, Arctic explorer, and Sir Henry 
Irving among them. Of other times were 
marble busts of Tennyson, Milton, Scott, 
Burns, Longfellow and Bronze of Beeth- 
oven, Wagner, Shelley, Keats and Byron. 
Mr. Partridge was born in Paris on April 
11, 1861, of American parents. He went to 
Columbia University and later experimerited 
for a year with the stage before deciding 
to go abroad for the study of sculpture. 
He was the author of “The Song Life of 
a Sculptor” (a book of poems), “Art for 
America,” and “The Technique of Sculp- 
ture.” He was a lecturer at the Concord 





School of Philosophy, Stanford University, 
and a professor at the George Washington 
University, Washington, D.C. 

It was a great shock to Mr. Partridge 
to learn that busts, statues, models and 
studies which he has stored in the cellar 
of the apartment house, were almost com- 
pletely ruined because coal had _ been 
dumped on them. 





A Cleveland Record 


The Twelfth Annual Exhibition by Cleve- 
land Artists and Craftsmen, at the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art, broke all records of 
former shows. The sales climbed to $19,- 
857, a gain of $1,533 over last year. This 
total was realized from 301 objects created 
by 86 artists. More than 48,000 people 
visited the Museum during the six weeks of 
exhibition, overtopping last year by 3,000. 
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A Rubens Gift 


“Holy Family,” by Rubens. 


Arthur J. Secor has bought from the 
Howard Young Galleries, the “Holy Fami- 
ly” by Rubens, to be given to the Toledo 
Museum of Art. It is 6 feet 5 inches high 
and 5 feet 10 inches wide. 

“It is a most excellent composition of the 
late epoch of the artist, full of sentiment, 
rich in movement and brilliant in color. The 
pairiting is in a very good state of preserva- 
tion; it was formerly in the collection of 
Conte Contini, of Rome,” states Dr. Valen- 
tiner, director of the Detroit Museum. Dr. 
August L. Mayer, of Vienna, believes that 
the canvas was painted in the years 1633- 
36, and wholly by the master’s hand. 
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Sculpture Prizes 


More than one hundred and fifty pieces 
of sculpture were shown at the sixth an- 
nual exhibition of sculpture-in-the-open-air 
held in Rittenhouse Square, . Philadelphia, 
under the auspices of the Art Alliance, the 
Curtis Institute of Music, the Penn Ath- 
letic Club, the Fairmount Park Art Asso- 
ciation and other organizations. 

The awards were as follows: $1,000 Fair- 
mount Park Art Association prize, Oronzio 
Maldarelli, New York, “Resignation”; $500 
Art Alliance prize, Carl Milles, “Orpheus” ; 
$500 Art Alliance prize, Arthur Lee, New 
York, “Rythmn”; gold medal of the Gar- 
den Club of America, A'bert Henry Atkin- 
son, Boston, “Spirit of the Sea.” 

Oronzio Maldarelli was born in Naples, 
Italy. He studied painting and sculpture 
at the National Academy of Design, and the 





Beaux Arts Institute of Design, New York. 
Carl Milles is a native of Sweden, and re- 
ceived his art education in Paris. Arthur 
Lee is a native of Norway and studied in 
Paris, Rome and London. 

The black bronze nude statue of Paul 
Robeson, celebrated negro singer and actor, 
by Antonio Salemme, was rejected by the 
Art Alliance because “the colored problem 
seems to be unusually great in Philadel- 
phia.” Walter Hancock, one of the judges 
of the sculpture competition wrote: “It 
did not occur to us that there would be 
any objection to showing a nude figure of 
a well-known person. The Executive Com- 
mittee, however, expressed their apprehen- 
sion of exhibiting such a figure in a public 
square, especially the figure of a Negro.” 

Mr. Salemme said he did not particularly 
care about the rejection. The statue, after 
a year on exhibition in the Palace of the 
Legion of Honor in San Francisco, is on 
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view at the Brooklyn Museum until Sep- 
tember. “We sculptors don’t sell many 
statues in Philadelphia,” he commented. 





Victoria! Oh! Victoria! 
During the nineteenth century, when the 
vogue of gloom and horror flourished, and 
the ladies were much ado about swooning 
and romance, human hair was in its glory, 
Of all the elements of the body to be doted 
upon and cherished, it was a lock of hair, 
Hair was mounted in rings and _lockets, 
About 1850, Germany sent over the idea of 
making trinkets and ornaments of hair, and 
the craze developed rapidly in America, 
Godey’s “Lady’s Book” advertised “Anyone 
wishing hair of a relative can have it made 
up into a most beautiful ‘ornament.’” One 
caution remained, however, “the lock must 
be absolutely free from impurities.” Many 
pieces of jewelry may be seen in the Exhi- 
bition of Costumes and Accessories now at 
the Chicago Art Institute. 





Viafora Kills Himself 


Gianni Viafora, Italian caricaturist, com- 
mitted suicide by shooting himself in the 
temple with a revolver, According to his 
wife, Gina Giaparelli, former Metropolitan 
opera singer, he had been ill of heart 
trouble for several years. 
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4 San Diego Prizes 





“Girl with Yellow Shawl,” by Boris Deutsch. 


The Fifth Annual Exhibition of Southern 
California Painters is now being held at 
the Fine Arts Gallery, San Diego. 

The P. F. O’Rourke $500 purchase prize 
was given to Boris Deutsch of Los Angeles 
for the “Girl with Yellow Shawl.” 

The O’ Rourke award is a purchase prize, 
and is given each year for the painting the 
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jury considers the most desirable acquisi- 
tion for the gallery’s permanent collection. 
Other awards were: Aubrey G. Davidson 
prize, Katherine Steele’s “Taos Pueblo”; 
Leisser-Farnum prize, Eleanor Colburn’s 
“Fishwives”; best painting by artist not 
previously receiving a prize at the annual, 
Elizabeth Baskerville’s “Mrs. George J. 
Dalton.” 

“Boris Deutsch belongs to no set school 
and follows no definite theory,” wrote Rob- 
ert Paterson, in the San Diego Union, “but 
is trying to build up a form of expression, 
a technique entirely his own.” 

An expression of the Jewish race is 
found in the prize painting by Arthur Mil- 
lier of the Los Angeles Times. Hazel Braun, 
of the San Diego Tribune, compares his 
work to that of El Greco, saying: “It is 
the portrait of a very spiritual type, almost 
ethereal, in a pose that is reminiscent of the 
one woman that El Greco loved to paint. 
The mood is quiet and dignified, as if the 
artist has been listening to some one singing 
‘Ave Maria’ while he worked. It has in- 
spiration, but not that high tension that is 
so often expressed in the passionate paint- 
ing of El Greco.” 

Deutsch received notice of the award on 
his 38th birthday. It is the first award he 
ever received in his life. He remarked of 
this painting to Robert Paterson: “You 
really have five paintings there, as there 
are four others under the one which ap- 
pears on the surface.” The same is true of 
many of his other paintings, as he gener- 
ally has been unable to afford new canvas 
when he wanted to paint. 





Fate of Brangwyn Murals 


Frank Brangwyn denies that his much- 
discussed pictures, which have been re- 
moved from the Royal Gallery of the House 
of Lords, will come to America. The mu- 
rals, depicting various Empire activities, 
were rejected by the House of Lords be- 
cause they were deemed unsuitable to their 
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Chicago’s “Ten” 





“The Chef,” by V. M. S. Hannell. 


A group of Chicago modernists calling 
themselves “The Ten” has invaded New 
York for the month of June, and their 
works occupy the main gallery of the Art 
Center. New York writers found that in- 
tense vitality characterized the exhibition. 
One of the pictures most noticed was “The 
Chef” by V. M. S. Hannell, which is here- 
with reproduced. The other artists repre- 
sented are Tennessee Mitchell Anderson, 
Emil Armin, Charles Biesel, Fred Biesel, 
Gustaf Dalstrom, Frances Foy, Emile 
Grumieaux, V. M. S. Hannell, George 
Josimivich and Frances Strain. 

“The Ten” is_an offshoot of the Chicago 
No-Jury Society of Artists. 





Don’t Pester! 


Artists do not ask much of life. They ask 
only to be left alone to do their own work. 
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Putnam Dead 


Arthur Putnam, American sculptor, died 
at his home at Ville Davray, near Paris, 
at the age of fifty-six. 

“Arthur Putnam,” say Arthur Millier, art 
critic of the Los Angeles Times, “gained 
special distinction for his long series of 
animal sculptures, fine groups of which are 
owned by the Fine Arts Gallery of San 
Diego and the Palace of the Legion of 
Honor, San Francisco. He had a remark- 
able understanding of animals and has been 
known to bring to his studio live wild cats 
which he had stalked and captured.” 

Putnam’s “The Snarling Jaguar” is in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, and “The 
Death,” is in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. A large collection of his works is in 
the California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor in San Francisco and another is in 
the Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego. 





Stimson, Landscapist, Dead 


John Ward Stimson, landscape painter, 
author and educator, died at his home in 
Corona, Cal., at the age of 79. He founded 
in the eighties the Artist-Artisan Institute 
of New York and the School of Fine and 
Industrial Arts in Trenton, N.J. After 
graduating from Yale in 1872, he studied at 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris. Next 
he studied for six years in Italy, and later 
in Belgium, Holland and England. He was 
the author of “The Gate Beautiful” and 
“The Law of the Three Primaries.” 





Aged Illustrator Dead 


Thure de Thulstrup, famous as an artist 
and illustrator in the days of Harper’s and 
Frank Leslie’s weeklies, is dead at the age 
of 83. Distinguished the painter of 
American Colonial life and famous battle 
scenes, de Thulstrup saw the height of his 
career in the days of Thomas Nast. Among 
his best paintings are “A Meet in Old Vir- 


as 





ginia,”. “Gossip After Church” and “The 
Cession of Louisiana.” 

As a staff artist for Harper’s, de Thul- 
strup “covered” four Presidential inaugu- 
rations. 





Quality, Not Quantity 

In his annual report, T, Jefferson Cool- 
idge, president of the board of trustees of 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, recom- 
mended that efforts be made now towards 
increasing the quality but not the size of 
the museum and its exhibitions. “I person- 
ally believe that it would be unwise to 
attempt to enlarge the museum. | think our 
building at the present time is sufficient for 
all future needs that can be foreseen. Our 
efforts should be spent in increasing the 
quality rather than the size of our exhibi- 
tions. This should always be our prime ob- 
jective. 

“We can pay more attention to our 
methods of display; we can give better in- 
formation to the public concerning our 
works of art and in one way or another give 
them better instruction and greater facilities 
for obtaining knowledge of what we have 
in the museum, besides perhaps having more 
frequent interesting special exhibitions. All 
this, of course, takes time, money and hard 
work.” 





Thumb Tack vs. Eraser 


Colonel Manuel Rosenberg, of the Cincin- 
nati Post, author of “The Art of Adver- 
tising,” has been elected president of the 
Cincinnati Commercial Artists’ Club. Rosen- 
berg, running for the “Erasers,” won by a 


narrow margin from Foster W. Hayes, 
rival candidate on the “Thumb Tack” 
ticket. Other officers are: Vice-president, 


Garland Driskell; secretary, Walker Kamp- 
haus; treasurer, William C. Eichner. The 
club, now entering upon its third year, is 
modeled after the old guilds, with strict 
requirements for membership. 





Milwaukee Spirit 


The permanent collection of the Milwau- 
kee Art Institute, which includes the Samuel 
O. Buckner Collection, will be shown during 
the summer months, having been brought 
out of winter storage. 

With the artistic growth of Milwaukee 
comes the demand for space, and the neces- 
sity of providing a new civic art institute, 
which will cope with the demands made 
upon it. The many valuable pictures belong- 
ing to the Institute can only be shown at 
certain times of the year because lack of 
space necessitates their being stored else- 
where the greater part of the time. 

Industrially, Milwaukee has become 
“mighty.” In addition to helping make Mil- 
waukee “More Mighty,” it is also impera- 
tive that it be made increasingly “More 
Beautiful.” The city cannot afford to neg- 
lect Art, Music, Architecture and the Drama, 
without a serious handicap to the future 
cultural opportunities of the city. 





Youngest Gallery Director 


Winslow Ames, twenty-two year old 
graduate of Columbia and now a post-gradu- 
ate student at Harvard, will become director 
of the Allyn Gallery of Art, at New Haven, 
Conn., which is being built through the 
million dollar bequest of Mrs. Harriet U. 
Allyn, of New London, Conn. Mr. Ames 
was chosen after forty applicants were con- 
sidered. He is a descendant of two Gover- 
nors Winthrop, one belonging to Massa- 
chusetts, the other to Connecticut. 





Providence Gets a Borglum 


A bronze copy, on a reduced scale, of 
Gutzon Borglum’s “Mares of Diomedes,” 
which is in the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York, has been presented to the Rhode 
Island School of Design, Providence, the 
gift of Mrs. John S. Holbrook. 
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Ayer Commercial Artists Show What They Can 





“Messengers.” Brass, by J. Wallace Kelley. 


It has been said that Business in America 
has assumed the same place as a patron of 
art that the Church held during the Ren- 
aissance. If this be true, then Advertising 
represents Business in this relation. It is 
advertising that gives the orders that set 
thousands of artists to creating an expres- 
sion that represents the life of the age. 

The advertising firm of N. W. Ayer & 
Son, of Philadelphia, recognizes this rela- 
tion between art and ard as a 
mark of that recognition has installed gal- 
leries in its new building which are declared 
to be the most perfect in the city. They are 
available for exhibitions of every sort, but 
the particular pride of the firm is that they 
afford exhibition space for its own large 


business, 


corps of artists, several of whom are pro- 
ducing as “homework” paintings that are 


worthy of the attention of connoisseurs. 
Such an exhibition is now being held, con- 
sisting of 67 paintings and drawings by nine 
artists—Leon Karp, George Riday, Harry 
Dix, Charles T. Coiner, Paul Darrow, Al- 
bert B. Serwasi, George Hiltebeitel, Ralph 
Seberhagen and Walter Reinsel. All the 
works are individual experiments in the 
realm of pure art, and have no connection 
with advertising. The catalogue says: 

“The exhibition would seem, at first blush, 
to have nothing to do with the telling ar- 
rangement of illustration and text on the 
printed page which has contributed so much 
to the success of modern advertising. But 
remember that experiment has always led 
to change, to discovery. And without ex- 
periment and the divine unrest of the artist, 
advertising layout and advertising art would 
still be where the opening of this century 
found it—gauche and unexpressive. 

“Tf advertising art has come forward 
rapidly in the last few years, it is because 
the advertising artist has placed the sig- 
nificant in all graphic art at the command 
of business.” 

There has just been unveiled in the lobby 
of the Ayer Building a polished brass sculp- 
ture by J. Wallace Kelley, a symbolical 
work called “Messengers.” It is an abstract 
interpretation of pigeons taking flight, and 
is illuminated from beneath, so that the 
wing tips are caught with light. It is de- 
scribed as “a symbol of purpose, faithful- 
ness and the primary function of advertis- 





America Seeking Herself 


“‘American Seeking Herself?” might 
well be the title of the exhibition, ‘Eight 
Contemporary Americans,’ circuited by the 
Worcester, (Mass.) Art Museum and, 
now at the Los Angeles Art Museum,” says 
Arthur Millier in the Times. 


portant art exhibition. Containing three 
works each by Charles Burchfield, John 
Carroll, James Chapin, Andrew Dasburg, 


produced. Thus well-known pictures 


his Daughter, Edith, Burchfield’s 





our time.” 





“This seems to us the season’s most im- 


Edward Hopper, George Luks, Henry Lee 
McFee, and Allen Tucker, it shows these 
| eight eastern painters—admitted leaders all 
—through some of the finest works they have 
as 
Chapin’s ‘Portrait of George Marvin and 
‘Civic 
Improvement,’ Hopper’s ‘New York Pave- 
ments,’ McFee’s ‘Crow with Peaches,’ Car- 
roll’s ‘Three People’ and Tucker’s ‘Funeral 
of Amos Judd’ are made visible here for 
the first time—all of them works that will 
rank among the outstanding paintings of 








Do at “Pure Art” 





“Ferris Wheel,’ by Harry Dix. Expressing 


the desolate atmosphere of a summer 
resort in winter, 


ing, which is the conveyance of communica- 
tion.” The group is the gift of Mrs. Wilfred 
W. Fry in memory of her father, Francis 
Wayland Ayer, the founder of the business, 


‘ and his associates. 





House Beautiful Prizes 
The eight Annual Cover Competition 
conducted by House Beautiful closed on 
May 15 with a record number of entries. 
Designs were submitted from every portion 
of the United States, Canada and Europe, 


| numbering 1,817. The judges, consisting of 


W. A. Dwiggins, artist and author of “Lay- 
out In Advertising,” Donald Snyder of the 
House Beautiful staff, and Ethel B. Power, 
editor, awarded the prizes as follows: First: 
Bernice Stern, New York; second: Elizabeth 
Victorville, Cal.; student prize: 
Jean Mansfield, University of California. 
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In the Realm of Decoration and the Antique 





Irish Saltcellar Feature of Silver Show 





Trish Salt, Dublin 1640, by George Gallant. 


An exhibition of old Eng'ish silver has 
just been held at the Minneapolis Institute 
of Arts. Rare and beautiful pieces made 
in the reigns of Queen Elizabeth, Charles 
II, James II, William and Mary and Queen 
Anne, revealed the art in which the English 
have always been masters. The specimens 
were lent from thirty private collections in 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

The rarest piece in the exhibition, and, 
because of the extreme simplicity of its 
design, one of the most beautiful, is an 
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Irish salt from the James F. Bell collection. 
It is an open salt, made in Dublin in the 
year 1640. 

The saltcellar, or, as it was frequently 
called for brevity, the salt, was the most 
important article of domestic plate in the 
Middle Ages. During the Renaissance elab- 
orate silver salts with covers were created, 
but about the period of the Commonwealth 
in Eng'ard, when so much of the early 
church and family plate was melted down 
to conform with the Puritan régime of 
Cromwell, the making of standing salts 
with detachable covers was discontinued, 
and instead of a cover three or four brackets 
were fixed on the top rim of the vessel, on 
which a plate or napkin was placed to pro- 
tect the salt from dust. The Bell salt has 
three scrolled brackets, and is similar to 
one now at Winchester College, which is 
hall-marked London, 1664, twenty-four 
years later than the Dublin salt. The Bell 


| salt is extremely rare because not more 


than twenty pieces are known to exist bear- 
ing the hall-marks of the years 1638-1679. 

The earliest piece in the exhibition was 
a silver chalice or communion cup made in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, hall-marked 
with the date, 1587. There was also a candle 
cup with two handles, lent by Mrs. John 
Washburn, made in London in 1651. There 
were an unusual number of pieces by Paul 
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“Polish” Rugs 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art has 
opened to the public an exhibition of twenty- 
nine of the rarest Persian rugs in the world, 
These are the so-called “Polish” type, dis- 
tinguished chiefly by their color schemes, in 
which delicate hues predominate, and by 
the lavish use of silver and gold threads. 

“This, as far as we know,” said Joseph 
Breck, assistant director of the museum, “is 
the first exhibition confined to the so-called 
“Polish” carpets. It offers an exceptional 
opportunity for the enjoyment and _ the 
study of the most luxurious productions of 
the Persian rug in the seventeenth cen- 
tury.” 

Also the exhibition will give the public its 
first opportunity to see fourteen of the 
finest “Polish” rugs in existance, owned by 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. The Textile Mu- 
seum of the District of Columbia has lent 
four rugs. Other examples have been pro- 
vided by Horace Havemeyer, Mrs. Rainey 
Roger and Mrs. William H. Moore. 

“The designation of rugs of this type as 
“Polish” arose from a misunderstanding, 
when seven were exhibited by Prince 
Czartoryski of Warsaw at the Paris Ex- 
position in 1878,” Mr. Breck explained. “As 
some of these bore the coats and arms of 
the family, it was thought that the rugs 
were of Polish design. The theory of 
Polish origin is now completely abandoned. 
It is certain that the rugs of this type were 
woven in Persia in the first half of the 
seventeenth century.” 

The. exhibition . will 
September 21. 


remain open until 





Storr, last of the silversmiths who were 
trained in the eighteenth century but who 
lived on into the nineteenth. 

In the exhibition there were examples of 
the best work of the early period of English 
silver, of the craft at its height in the 
eighteenth century, and of the final period, 
before machinery and Victorianism de- 
stroyed the tradition begun by mediaeval 
guilds. 





Parthenon Columns Restored 


Dispatches to the Muscum News state 
that the seven columns of the north facade 
of the Parthenon in Athens, thrown down 
when a Turkish powder magazine within 
the building exploded in 1687, have been 
restored to their places. A group of Ameri- 
cans assisted in furthering the restoration. 
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Auction Season 


The value of rare book and autograph 
material, old prints, paintings, art objects 
and antique furniture, and the public’s be- 
lief in that value were well maintained in 
the season just closed by the American Art 
Association, New York. 

The total was $4,603,252, divided as fol- 
lows: art objects, including furniture, 
tapestries, rugs, etc., $2,792,486; paintings, 
$865,877; books and autograph materials, 
$653,005; prints and etchings, $174,731; 
stamps, $117,152. 

The collection of antiques of Israel Sack 
of Boston brought $212,697. The collection 
of the late Philip Flayderman, consisting 
of Colonial furniture, silver and decora- 
tions, sold in January for $429,340, with an 
average of $840 an item, as against the 
average of $720 of the Reifsnyder collection 
in the spring of 1929. Italian furniture and 
textiles, with rare rugs and tapestries, the 
property of V. & L. Benguiat, sold in April 
for $214,902, a conspicuous item being a 
Florentine carved refectory table which 
brought $20,000. 

The following is a partial list of sales 
and their totals: European furniture, No- 
vember, $148,760; Italian, French and Eng- 
lish antique furniture, of the Colonel James 
Elverson estate, March, $140,643; Chinese 
collection of Yamanaka & Co., December, 
$136,884; collection of Ercole Canessa, 
March, $100,820; Hauge-Tillinghast collec- 
tion, January, $100,456; Havemayer collec- 
tion, April, $374,466; paintings of Colonel 
James Elverson, January, $132,635: Euro- 
pean paintings from the Roerich Museum, 
March, $114,165. 

Some of the picturesque touches of the 
season were found in these items: Paul 
Revere’s anvil, 934 inches high, $9,700; an 
old blue-and-white Staffordshire platter, 
$1,050; a presentation copy of Stephen 
Crane’s “Maggie, a Girl of the Streets,” 
$3,700; a three-page letter by John Keats, 
$3,600; a letter by Abraham Lincoln, $7,- 
800; George Bellows’ lithograph, “A Stag 
at Sharkey’s,” $1,6co. 





New Dealers’ Organization 


The Antique Dealers’ Association, Inc., 
has been formed by Sidney K. Bollinger 
and associates who are interested in stabi- 
lizing and generally improving the standing 
and reputation of the antique business in 
the United States. Mr. Bollinger, as found- 
er and treasurer of The Antiquarian Maga- 
zine, has been dealing in antiques for seven 
years. 

The British Antique Dealers’ Association 
has existed in England for several years, 
and the dealers agree that it has been most 
successful in stabilizing trade in England. 
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Among the Print Makers 








Another Offering for Dog Print Amateurs 


Sah 





“Nikolai and Netotschka,” by Sybilla Mittell Hcber. 


The publishing house of William Edwin 
Rudge, of New York, has been so impressed 
by the expanding field for prints in Ameri- 
ca that it has added a print publishing de- 
partment which is fast assuming an im- 
portant place. Several etchings have al- 
ready been issued, and THe Art Dicest 
has now received a review copy of a dry- 


point which will appeal to the growing cult | 
hand-colored portrait of Herman Melville, 


of collectors who love dog subjects just as 
keenly as some others love wild duck 
themes. It is by Sybilla Mittell Weber and 
it depicts the heads of two Borzois. 

The plate, which is published at $25 and 





Supply and Demand 
The Old World is said to be “alarmed” 
over the American passion for antiques. 
Can’t the factories keep up with the de- 
mand ?—Minneapolis Journal. 
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which measures approximately 12% by 17 
inches, is named after its two long-muzzled 
subjects, “Nikolai and Netotschka.” “It is 
an interesting and brilliant study,” com- 
ments the Boston Transcript,” strong in 
handling yet distinguished for the delicacy 
of its line and distribution of light and 
shade.” 

Another print from the same house is a 


the novelist, by Constance Naar. It. follows 
a similar portrait of Edgar Allan Poe by 
Ferdinand Huszti-Horvath. A third in the 
proposed series of “American Authors” will 
be Stephen Crane. The prints in the group 
will be published at $7.50 each. 

Announcement is made that Rudge is now 
handling print issues for Timothy Cole, 
Willy Pogany, Carton Moorepa:k, Gordon 
Ross and Diana Thorne. 
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Dickens 


Of the innumerable editions of Dickens 
that have been printed, perhaps the greatest 
was the famous National edition in 40 vol- 
umes, containing nearly 600 illustrations by 
Cruikshank, Phiz, Seymour and Leach. To- 
day this set is such a rarity that it commands 
close to $1,000 at auction. Now comes an 
announcement welcome to all lovers of fine 
printing that Chapman & Hall of London, 
the original publishers of Dickens’ works, 
have issued a new edition, comparable in 
many ways with the famous National and 
at one-third the price of that rare edition. It 
also contains the nearly 600 illustrations, 
hand printed. 

The “Bibliographer” of the Boston Tran- 
script wrote: “At the beginning of the 
present century there was an epidemic of 
producing for sale by subscription ‘de luxe’ 
sets of standard authors, in ‘limited’ edi- 
tions, which were disposed of by high- 
powered salesmen whose verbal promises 
fell so far short of realization that many of 
them went to jail. The volumes were 
printed from old plates on cheap paper, and 
issued in ‘editions’ under high-sounding 
names, the ‘Grand de luxe’ edition of 
twenty-eight lettered copies with the buyer’s 
name stamped on the covers being followed 
by the ‘Imperial edition’ of five hundred 
numbered copies, and this in turn by a 
‘Royal edition’ limited to 1,000 copies, fol- 
lowing which, if the plates could by this 
time stand the battering, a cheap and un- 
limited edition was printed, consisting of 
as many copies as might be sold. Meretrici- 
ous ornament of all kinds was used to give 
them supposed value, and they were ‘done 
Roycroftie’ and in every other style of bad 
craftsmanship. But that age passed, and in 
returning to the old models with modern 
improvements we have a class of books in 
sets of standard authors which, as has the 
National edition of Dickens, become more 
valuable with the lapse of time. 

While many attempts have been made by 
others, no illustrators of Dickens have ever 
compared with Robert Seymour, ‘Phiz’ 
(Halbot K. Browne), John Leech and 
George Cruikshank. In the last-named 
Dickens found the ideal illustrator. Sey- 
mour, indeed, had been the creator of the 
immortal Pickwick, who is so real that 
everybody knows today just how he looked 
as he went through his diverting adven- 
tures. 
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Architecture 


“Architecture has an uncanny way of re- 
vealing our worst traits,’ wrote Frederic 
Towndrow, reviewing Bruno Taut’s “Modern 
Architecture” in the Lordon Times. “It finds 
us out in spite of us. For this reason many 
people find it difficult to talk about contem- 
porary architecture. It is like trying to de- 
scribe one’s own children. To my mind, Herr 
Taut’s book is the finest exposition of the 
modern movement that has yet appeared in 
any language.... 

“What is this modern movement in archi- 
tecture? It means a great deal to some of us 
and seems clothed in glory; to others, it 
appears as perverseness or ignorance. The 
reasons behind these changes in architec- 
tural form are very simple. So simple are 
they that many people cannot understand 
them. We live in the twentieth century. We 
live in an age of motor cars, aeroplanes, 
wireless, and electricity. So why do we stoop 
to copy features of ancient buildings, built 
hundreds of years ago for totally different 
conditions, peoples, and climates? Have we 
We should as 
soon think of wa‘’kirg about in togas or bro- 
Moreover, we build differ- 
We build with steel and reinforced 
concrete. So why do we fase’y deck our 
buildings with arches, 
columns, cornices, and all the junk of ancient 
civilizations ? 

“Italy still dead, England beginning to 
stir, Holland in full flower, France a little 
amused, America copying anything—modern- 


no sense of our own times? 


caded breeches. 
ently. 


imitation stone 


ist included. Germany vigorous and deter- 
mined, Russia beating off into the future. 
One gets a sense of the march of things. ... 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“The only way to achieve beauty is by 
truth: there is no other way. Now at this 
point one always gets to the question: if we 
are to make our buildings so stark what shall 
we do? Surely they will not be beautiful? 
That is what we have never tried. There is 
a warmth and poetry about this clean 
modernity which can only be realised by 
those who live and waik amongst it. Its 
critics are chiefly those who have not seen it. 
Instead we ta'k about aesthetics, proportion, 


| composition, and all the jargon of befogged 
| humanity, for we have not sufficient courage 


in us to do what is right. We see around us 
the things which have no form but what their 
| purpose and construction gives them: aero- 
planes, motorcars, bridges, engines. We see 
that they are beautiful: yet our architecture 
| is stil moving round and round to meet 
| itself in the antique world.” 





Reconstructing Breughel 

With very little actual biographical data 
for a corner stone, Felix Timmermans, one 
of the leading Flemish writers of the day, 
| has drawn largely on his imagination in 
| reconstructing the life of Pieter Breughel, 
| important XVIth century Flemish painter, 
in “Droll Peter” (Coward-McCann, Inc.; 
New York; $2.50). 

Mr. Timmermans ably describes his land- 
scapes, and the book contains several re- 
productions of Breughel’s drawings of 
peasants—two subjects for which the painter 
was famous. If the biographer’s mirror has 
given back a slightly distorted reflection of 
the master, it nevertheless has captured 
enough of his zealous spirit to inspire a 
turning to the artist’s work 
portrayal. 


} 
| 
| 
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English Medieval 


The XIIth century saw the great tradition 
of medieval design, fostered by the Byzantine 
monks, spread throughout Europe, dividing 
finally into two main branches, the Northern 
or Gothic and the Mediterranean or clas- 
> sical. A heretofore little known phase of 
its development, that in England, is brought 





. to light by Tancred Borenius and E. W. 
. Tristram in their book “English Medieval 
y Painting’ (Harcourt, Brace & Co.; New 
“ York). . 
* The New York Herald Tribune: “The 
j medieval tradition, in England, where it 
n brought forth, in the XIIth and XIIIth 
“4 centuries, mural paintings surpassing any- 
is thing in the south, strangely enough fell 
e into an early decline, produced no famous 
R masters and yielded to the Gothic tendencies 
si of the Low Countries. The authors trace 
t the development of the English phenomenon 
through its rise and fall and with a vast 
knowledge of medieval art, describe not only 
the historical circumstances under which the 
movement flourished, but the remarkable 
2 esthetic value of some of the paintings.” 
ie 
, Anglada (“Modern” ?) 
3 The work of a foremost contemporary 
I, Spanish painter is presented in “The Art of 
r, H. Anglada-Camarasa: A Study in Modern 
5 Art,” by S. Hutchinson Harris (Brentano; 
New York; $15). Anglada, who in 1907 was 
1- awarded the Grand Prix Gold Medal at the 
2 International Exhibition at Venice, is noted 
yf for the brilliance of his color, an effect 
r which is evident even in these 57 reproduc- 
AS tions in black and white. 
vf Three major divisions of the artist’s 
d paintings are represented: the Valencia pic- 
tures, the more vivid Parisian and gypsy 


themes, and the portraits. The text serves 
the double purpose of describing the pictures 
and presenting Mr. Harris’ theory that 
re Anglada, without showing a trace of 
Expressionism, Cubism or Futurism, be- 
longs more to the future than any modernist. 
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Rare Books and Manuscripts 
Not Goldsmith? 


Jerome Kern of Bronxville, N.Y., has 
grown rich writing musical comedies, as 
everybody knows. Charles Sessler of 
Philadelphia is one of the country’s big- 
gest dealers in rare books and manuscripts. 
The composer two years ago purchased 
from the dealer the reputed original manu- 
scripts of Goldsmith’s translation of Vida’s 
“Game of Chess” for a very high price. It 
was supposed to be the longest poetical 
manuscript by Goldsmith in existence. But 





document showing that bailiffs were once 
in possession of Shakespeare’s home at 
Stratford-on-Avon—‘New House”—to re- 
cover judgment for debt. This happened 
after the Bard had been dead several years 
and after the house had passed into the 
hands of his daughter, and his son-in-law 
had contracted the debt. The document 
reads : 

“They did breake open ye doores of ye 
studdy of said house and rashly seize upon 
and take divers books, boxes, deskes and 
moneys.” 


now Mr. Kern has sued Mr. Sessler for The bailiffs probably took property that 
$32,908.10, which he says represents the American collectors would now pay $235,- 
original cost to him plus interest. He de- | 000,000 for. 





clares the manuscript is not in Goldsmith’s 
handwriting. Mr. Sessler maintains that it 
is. And so the world of bibliophiles is going 
to have its own “Hahn case,” with experts 
providing material for the newspapers. 

Mr. Kern declares he bought the manu- 
script, which is composed of 679 lines of 
34 pages, from Mr. Sessler on the latter’s 
representation that it was in Goldsmith’s 
handwriting. On Jan. 29, 1920, he contends, 
he learned that the handwriting was not 
Goldsmith’s, and says that the manuscript 
therefore is “of no value whatever.” In his 
complaint the composer asserts that he has 
demanded the return of the money on 
several occasions, but that Mr. Sessler has 
refused to refund it. : 

The Philadelphia dealer in February, 1928, 
purchased through an agent in London 
the purported manuscript of the trans- 
lation at a reported price of $28,000 and 
sold it to Mr. Kern. Early last year the 
composer included it with the rest of his 
notable private collection of rare books and 
manuscripts which he placed on the auction 
block. The collection netted him almost 
$1,800,000. 


What Did They Take? | 


According to dispatches of the Associ- | 
ated Press, researches in the calendar of | 
the old Chancery Court, London, revealed a 


A Great Facsimile 


A facsimile of “The Codex Manesse,” the 
famous portfolio of German songs and pic- 
tures of the Middle Ages, reposing in the 
Heidelberg University Library, has been 
| given to McGill University by Alice Redpath, 
according to the Christian Science Monitor. 
It is one of 300 facsimiles recently issued by 
Insel Verlag in Leipsig and cost $875. 

The Codex Manesse, dating back to the 
XIVth century, consists of 426 vellum sheets 
of Minnesaenger poetry, embellished with 
138 full page illuminations richly colored in 
gold and silver and illustrating almost every 
phase of medieval life. The copy reproduces 
every detail, every blemish in the original, 
the holes where the stitches have been, and 
even the careful reparations from time to 
time. The volume marks a stage in the de- 
velopment of the art of color reproduction. 


Rutgers Gets Old Deed 


An old deed, dated Oct. 24, 1741, relating 
to an early New Jersey real estate trans- 
action in which Indians and whites par- 
ticipated has been presented to the Rutgers 
University Library. The document is wit- 
nessed by Stephen Warne, eldest son of 
Thomas Warne, one of the 24 proprietors 
of Eastern New Jersey. 














curator of the Durban Museum and Art 
Gallery, South Africa, has been issued by the 
Carnegie Corporation Visitors Grants Com- 
mittee, Pretoria, South Africa. It gives the 
results of a visit to the United States by the 
author. A review in the Museum News 
stresses two chapters, “A Typical American 
Museum of Natural Science” and “A Typical 
American Museum of Art,” the first being 
the Buffalo Museum of Science and the 
second the Cleveland Museum of Art. 


Advertising Art 


“One picture is worth ten thousand words,” 
is an old Chinese proverb—and how to make 
that picture “worth 10,000 words” is shown 
clearly and effectively in “The Art of Ad- 
vertising” by Manuel Rosenberg, (author 
of “Newspaper Art,” “Practical Art” and 
“Cartooning and Drawing”) and E. Walker 
Hartley, noted color authority. Mr. Rosen- 
berg is also head artist for the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers. 

It is a book written for artists, art stu- 
dents, “add” writers and the instructors who | 
teach it all. 
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Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 
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Birmingham, Ala. 

ANDERSON GALLERIES—June-Sept. : Water-celors, 
wood block prints, paintings (Downtown Gallery). 
PUBLIC GALLERY—July-Aug.: A and B circuit ex- 
hibitions, Southern States Art League. 


Flagstaff, Ariz. 
MUSEUM OF NORTHERN ARIZONA—June 7 to 21: 
Water-colors, H. Neville-Smith. 


Berkeley, Cal. 

BERKELEY ART MUSEUM—jJune: Annual exhibition 
of student work from the University of Cal. CAL. 
SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, Gerrity Art Class, 
Mills College, and Museum Life Class. CASA DE 
MANANA—June 16-30: Etchings, Clearnke Damian- 
akes. July 1-15: Oils, Marie Gleason Cruess. 


Del Monte, Cal. 
DEL MONTE ART GALLERY—June 1: Summer exhi- 
bition of paintings by prominent California artists. 


Laguna Beach, Cal. 
LAGUNA BEACH GALLERY—June-July: Exhibition by 
members, Laguna Beach Art Ass'n. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 

AINSLIE GALLERIES—June: Flower Paintings by 
Kende. BILTMORE SALON—June: Paintings, Hansen 
Puthuff. CALIFORNIA ART CLUB—June: Annual 
Exhibition of Painters and Sculptors. HATFIELD 
GALLERIES—June: Etchings of Dogs, Bert Cobb. 
July: California Landscape Paintings. LOS AN- 
GELES MUSEUM—June: Otis Art Institute Annual 
Exhibition; eight contemporary, American Paint- 
ings; paintings from the permanent collection; sei 
paintings by Olive Earle; Ito collection of Japanese 
bronzes; Persian rugs; International Mural Com- 
petition sketches. STENDAHL ART GALLERIES— 
June 1-15: Paintings, James Swinnerton. June 15- 
30: Water-colors of Spain, Carroll Bill. July 1-15: 
Landscapes by C. Worden Bethell. July 15-3): 
Aquarelles by Sergey Scherbakoff. 


Pasadena, Cal. 

GRACE NICHOLSON GALLERIES—June-July: Paintings 
by Chinese, Tibetan, Japanese, Kerean and Mon- 
golian artists. PASADENA ART INSTITUTE—June: 
Pasadena Society of Artists; Ralph, Holmes; Dana 
Bartlett; prints from permanent collection. 


San Diego, Cal. 

FINE ARTS GALLERY—Summer: Annual Southern 
Califorsia exhibition, paintings in oils; Book Tra ls 
Exhibition. July: Exhibition of prints, given by 
Women’s University Club: Drawings by Otis Old- 
field. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

CAL. PALACE OF THE LEGION OF HONOR—June: 
Exhibition of Leerdam Art Glass, Batiks and Pot- 
tery from Holland. EAST-WEST GALLERY—June: 
Chinese Art Exhibition; colored etchings from the 
Galerie Marcel Guiot, Paris; Lithographs, Honore 
Daumier. GALERIE BEAUX ARTS—June 2-7: Patton 
Pictures. June 9-30: Group Show by Beaux Arts 
Artist Members. S. & G. GUMP CO.—Summer: Ex- 
hibition of Paintings and Prints. 

Santa Barbara, Cal. 

ART LEAGUE OF SANTA BARBARA—June 2-14: Etch- 
ings, Gordon Grant. June 16-28: Paintings, C. Wor- 
den Bethel. July 14-26: Paintings, Frederick A. 
Pawla. 

Denver, Col. 

DENVER ART MUSEUM—June: Exhibition of Colorado 
Artists; photographs from ‘American Photography.” 
July: Exhibition of Colorado Artists. 

Hartford, Conn. 

WADWORTH ATHENEUM—June 4-18: Exhibition of 
Derain’s “‘Joueur de Cornemeuse,”’ lent by James T. 
Soby, Hartford. Summer: Loan Exhibition of George 
A. Gay, Hartford. 

Wilmington, Del. 

SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS—June 3-24: Work of Children 

in Delaware Schools. 








A Wilson Museum 


The home of Woodrow Wilson in Colum- 
bia, S.C., is to be preserved and made into 
a museum for the housing of Wilsoniana, 
according to the Museum News. The 
Columbia post of the American Legion 
raised $1,000 to prevent the house being 
razed. Then the State legislature appro- 
priated $17,500 on condition that an equal 
amount be obtained through public sub- 
scription, and $19,000 was raised by a com- 
mittee headed by Fitz Hugh McMaster and 
Mrs. James C. Cathcart. 

Built in 1871 by his father, the house was 
the home of Woodrow Wilson from his 
thirteenth to his seventeenth year. It stands 
in the midst of beautiful grounds. 


Atlanta, Ga. 

HIGH MUSEUM—June-July: Paintings, Theodore J. 
Morgan. 

Chicago, Ill. 

ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO—July 13: Annual Ex- 
hibition by Students of the School of the Art In- 
stitute. Summer Exhibitions: Loan Collection of 
Modern and Old Masters and Paintings by Contem- 
poraries. ARTHUR ACKEKRMANN «& SON—June: 
Paintings and water-colors by Captain Vivian Guy. 
CARSON, PIRIE, SCOTT & CO.—Summer: American 
Paintings and Miscellaneous Etchings. CHESTER H. 
JOHNSON GALLERIES—June: Paintings by Leopold 
Survage and Pedro Pruna. CHICAGO GALLERIES 
ASSOCIATION—June: Small oil paintings by Carl 
R. Krafft; Summer show. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE—June: Pictorial 
Photography ; water-colors by Nile J. Behncke. July: 
Water-colors by Charles W. Hawthorne. 

Richmond, Ind. 

ART ASSOCIATION—Summer: Permanent collections 

of the Richmond Art Association. 


Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
LITTLE GALLERY OF THE AM. FED. OF ARTS—June: 
Oils and water-colors, Francis Chapin. 


Des Moines, Ia. 

ASSOCIATION OF FINE ARTS—June: Paintings by 

H. D. Jones; Hertgberg book binding exhibit. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

ART LEAGUE—Summer: Members exhibit; Oriental 
Rugs; portraits and landscapes, Nicholas R. 
Brewer; mountain scenes, Lewis Jones; paintings, 
Frank Long and Joseph Knaffie. 

Ogunquit, Me. 

ART CENTER—June 15-July 30: Exhibition of paint- 
ings. 

Portland, Me. 

SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM—Summer: Annual ex- 
hibition of contemporary American artists. 


Baltimore, Md. 

BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART—Summer: Whitridge, 
Cone and Epstein collections; museum collection 
of gifts and loans. MARYLAND INSTITUTE—June: 
Exhibition of student work. 


Boston, Mass. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Colonial portraits; works 
of Mass. painters; book illustrations, Auguste 
Lepére; water-colors and drawings, Paul Sandby; 
American silver. CASSON GALLERIES—June 14- 
July 5: Old English sporting prints and paintings ; 
etchings by old and modern masters; Colonial and 
British portraits. DOLL & RICHARDS—June 11-27: 
Bronzes, racing horses by Richardson White. Sum- 
mer: Exhibitions of paintings, water-colors and 
etchings. GOODMAN GALLERIES—June: Drawings, 
Hokusai; engravings, Austin. GOODSPEED’S—June: 
Etchings and color prints. Summer: Old and 
modern views of Boston. GUILD OF BOSTON ART- 
ISTS—June: Exhibition of work by members. MRS. 
PANCOAST’S GALLERY—June 1-15: Modern Group: 
Kroll, Karfiol, Sloan, Margarett Sargent, Kent, E. 
Romano, Bates, Speight, Gibbs. SOCIETY OF ARTS 
AND CRAFTS—June 5-18: Needlework by the Guild 
of Thread and Needle Workers. 


Cambridge, Mass. 

FOGG ART MUSEUM—June: Exhibition of Nineteenth 
Century prints; Exhibition of water-colors, and 
Peasant painting of Japan. 

East Gloucester, Mass. 
SOCIETY OF ARTISTS—July 5-22: Exhibition by mem- 
ers. 
Hingham Center, Mass. 

PRINT CORNER—June: Lithographs by Albert W. 
Barker. 

Worcester, Mass. 

ART MUSEUM—June 1-13: Exhibition of the work of 
the children of the Educational Dept. Summer: Ex- 
hibition of collections owned by the Museum. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 

ART GALLERY--June: Paintings from Annual Modern 
American Exhibit; Etchings by Hungarian Artists; 
etchings, Chas. A. Barker; oriental rugs and 
bronzes from Dudley E. Waters collection. 


Muskegon, Mich. 
HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS—June: Drawings 
by Mestrovic; Student work, Gallery Evening Class. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

INSTITUTE OF ARTS—June: International Water- 
Color Show; etchings by Zorn and Cadwallader 
Washburn; exhibition of paintings and drawings 
by the Faculty and Students of the Minn. School 
of Art. Alfred E. Pillsbury collection of Chinese 
jades and porcelains; wood-engravings, Timothy 
Cole. 

Laurel, Miss. 

LAUREL ROGERS LIBRARY—May 15-June 22: Exhibi- 
tion, Southern States Art League, auspices Eastern 
Memorial Foundation. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
ART MUSEUM—June: Sculpture, Numa Patlagean; 
Student work of the St. Louis School of Fine Arts. 





HEALY GALLERIES—July: Paintings by Dawson 
Watson. NEWHOUSE GALLERIES—June: Batiks and 


paintings by Tanasko Milovicn. AXTIST’S GUILD— 
June: Exhibition by members. SHO&TRIDGE GAL- 
LERY—June-July: Paintings, Mary Butler, Clarence 


R. Johnson, Harry G. Berman. 
Manchester, N.H. 


CURRIER ART GALLERY—June: Illuminated maps, 
owned by major Clegg: oils, W. Lester Stevens; 


water-colors, Olof Olson; Chinese water-colors and 
lithographs, by Teng Kwei; book plates, by Rock- 
well Kent. 


Newark, N.J. 


NEWARK MUSEUM—June-July: Exhibition of Child- 


ren’s drawings; Nature Club of Junior Museum; 
Modern American prints; work of Art Dept. of Cen- 
tral High School and Kent Place School. 


Montclair, N.J. 


ART MUSEUM—May 24-June 22: Garden sculpture; 


Paintings, Charles Warren Eaton. 
Santa Fe, N.M. 


ART MUSEUM—June: Paintings, Winold Reiss and 


Joseh Birren. July: Paintings, Carl Redin. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM—Summer: Exhibition of Sculp- 


ture; oil paintings, American and Foreign artists. 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY—June-July: Exhibition of 


modern Japanese wood-block prints. 
Elmira, N.Y. 


ARNOT ART GALLERY—June-July 15: Group of 60 
contemporary American prints (A.F.A.). 


New York, N.Y. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM—Summer: Exhibition of 


Persian Rugs; Japanese sword furniture. ACKER- 
MANN & SON—June: Contemporary American etch- 
ings. July—Water-color drawings, J. D. Knap. 
ARGENT GALLERIES—Summer: Exhibition of Na- 
tional Association of Women Painters and Sculp- 
tors. ART CENTER—June: A collection of Durant 
pottery by Leon Volkmar; paintings, Chicago ‘‘Ten”’ 
Group; craft work, New York Society of Craftsmen 
and Mexican Arts. ART COUNCIL-BARBIZON 
BRANCH—June: Salmagundi thumb-box sketches. 
BABCOCK GALLERIES—Summer: American paint- 
ings, water-colors and etchings. BALZAC GAL- 
LERIES—Summer: Modern French and American 
paintings. JOHN BECKER GALLERIES—Summer: 
Full color reproductions, Cezanne, Van Gogh, Gau- 
guin, Matisse, Derain, Picasso, Renoir, Braque Monet, 
etc. CHAMBRUN GALLERIES—Summer: French paint- 
ers and etchers; canvases by Foujita. CONTEM- 
PORARY GALLERIES—June: Paintings by contem- 
porary artists, etchings and sculpture. June 2-15: 
Water-colors, Ben Benn. COX GALLERY—June: 
Hinyaritic stone carvings (Quill Jones). DEMOTTE 
GALLERIFS—Summer: Exhibition of Romanesque, 
Gothic, Persian, Egyptian and Greek Works of Art. 
DUDENSING GALLERIES—Summer: Exhibition of 
American paintings. DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES— 
Summer: French paintings. EHRICH GALLERIES— 
June: Early American portraits. GRAND CENTRAL 
GALLERIES—June: Exhibition of paintings by con- 
temporary Canadian artists. FIFTY-SIXTH STREET 
GALLERIES—Summer: Paintings, Irene Weir. G.R.D. 
STUDIO—Summer: Gladys R. Dick collection of 
modern paintings. HARLOW, MACDONALD & CO. 
—June: Exhibition of paintings, water-colors and 
etchings, Arthur Briscoe. ROBERT HYMAN GAL- 
LERIES—Summer: Portraits and landscapes, 18th 
Century. INTERNATIONAL ART CENTER OF ROE- 
RICH MUSEUM—June 7-July 7: Exhibition of paint- 
ings, drawings and water-colors by Aaron Gelman, 
Sherman Raveson, Aimee Seyfort and Willem A. 
Van Konijnenburg. KENNEDY & CO.—June: Ameri- 
can etchings. Summer: Exhibition of living Ameri- 
can print makers. FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO— 
June: Miscellaneous etchings. KLEEMAN-THORMAN 
GALLERIES—June: Prints by American and English 
artists. KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES—Summer: Paint- 
ings by the American artists. J. LEGER & SON— 
Summer: Fine paintings by Old Masters of British 
Schools. MACBETH GALLERIES—June: Group of 
paintings. Summer: Paintings by American artists. 
MILCH GALLERIES—Summer: Exhibition of paint- 
ings by American artists. MORTON GALLERIES— 
Summer: Exhibition of water-colors, paintings and 
prints by young Americans. MUSEUM OF FRENCH 
ART. Summer: Objects from the permanent art 
collectons of the museum; autographs of the Kings 
of France. MUSEUM OF MODERN ART—Summer: 
Retrospective of the season’s exhibition. J. B. 
NEUMANN—Summer: Living art and international 
moderns. NEWHOUSE GALLERIES—Summer: Deco- 
rative portraits, and landscapes. NEW YORK HIS- 
TORICAL SOCIETY—Summer: Exhibition of book- 
plates by American and Foreign artists; work of 
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Sidney L. Smith. PARK AVE. GALLERIES—June: 
pastels, Christopher Clarke. Summer: Panels, Frank 
Brangwyn. PEARSON GALLERY OF SCULPTURE— 
June: Exhibition of Modern and Antique bronzes. 
REINHARDT GALLERIES—June: Old Masters and 
Modern French and American masters. June 1-14: 
Recent drawings and sketches, Maurice Sterne. 
E. & A. SILBERMAN—Summer: Old Masters and 
antiques. HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES—Summer : 
Exhibition of selected American and Foreign paint- 
ings. 

Rochester, N.Y. 

GEORGE H. BRODHEAD GALLERIES—Summer: Antique 
furniture and art objects. MEMORIAL ART GAL- 
LERY—June: Loan exhibition of paintings from the 
collection of the Phillips Memorial Gallery of 
Washington; first International Exhibition of litho- 
graphy and wood-block printing. 

Syracuse, N.Y. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—June: Duncan Phillips. 
Akron, O. 

ART INSTITUTE—June 1-15: Annual exhibition of 

Akron artists and craftsmen. 
Cincinnati, O. 

CINCINNATI MUSEUM—June: American artists exhi- 
bition. 

Cleveland, O. 

CLEVELAND MUSEUM—June 6-July 6: Exhibition of 
contemporary American painting. SETH H. LEAMON 
GALLERY—June: Exhibition of sculpture by Edgardo 
Simone. 

Dayton, O. 

ART INSTITUTE—June: Sculpture, Georges Hilbert, 
work of day & night School Students; Saturday 
Children’s classwork exhibition; Dayton Society of 
Etchers Annual Print Show; Arthur B. Davies’ 
water-colors; exhibition of paintings from the 
Daytona Art Institute’s permanent collection. 

Toledo, O. 

MUSEUM OF ART—June: Fifty Prints of the Year. 
July: Annual exhibition of paintings by contem- 
porary American artists. 

Youngstown, O. 
BUTLER ART INSTITUTE—June: Exhibition of the 
Art School of The Butler Art Institute. 
Portland, Ore. 
MUSEUM OF ART—June: Designs, Rudolf Schaeffer. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

ART ASSOCIATION OF HARRISBURG—June 14-24: 
Sculpture-in-the-Open-Air in the garden of the Civic 
Club. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

ART ALLIANCE—June: Memorial exhibition of the 
works of W. G. Kreighoff; water-colors, Staats Cots- 
worth; contemporary oil paintings under auspices 
of circulating Picture Club. July 1-Sept. 15: Ex- 
hibition, members of Art Alliance. C. PHILIP 
BOYER—June 30-July 12: Prints of Mr. Margulies. 
July 14-26: Lithographs, Benton Murdock Spruance. 
—June 6-28: Exhibition of student’s work. RENAIS- 
L. Dull. MUSEUM’S SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 
—June 6-28: Exhibition of student’s work. RENAIS- 
SANCE GALLERIES—June: Indefinite: Masters of 
the English school and Early American portraits. 
PHILA. MUSEUM—Summer: Braun collection of 
American paintings; Ludington Chinese collection. 


Newport, R.I. 
ART ASSOCIATION OF NEWPORT—July 12-August 2: 
Annual exhibition. 
Providence, R.I. 
RHODE ISLAVD SCHOOL OF DESIGN—Summer: Exhi- 
bition of recent accessions. NATHANIEL M. VOSE— 
June: Oils and water-colors by various artists. 


Dallas, Tex. 
DALLAS PUBLIC ART GALLERY—June: Oils and 
Water-Colors; work of members of Dallas Art In- 
Stitute Guild; color wood-block prints. 


Fort Worth, Tex. 
MUSEUM OF ART—Summer: Permanent Exhibition ; 
Anna Ticknor Collection of art illustrations, photo- 
graphs and prints. 


Houston, Tex. 

HERZOG GALLERIES—June: Pastels, Wuanita Smith; 
signed ivories. July: Georg Jensen handmade silver; 
Just Anderson pewter. MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
Summer: Block prints by Leo. J. Meissner. 


San Antonio, Tex. 
ART LEAGUE—Summer: Permanent collection. 


Seattle, Wash. 

ART INSTITUTE—June: Exhibition of pictorial pho- 
tography of Seattle Camera Club; small sculpture 
from Art Center, N.Y.; lithographs, Honoré Dau- 
mier; portraits by Joseph Cummings Chase; oils 
and water-colors by Elizabeth Warhanik. 


Madison, Wis. 

ART ASSOCIATION—June: Paintings, Laura van Pap- 
pelendam. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

ART INSTITUTE—June: Paintings Carl Hoerman and 
Samuel Ostrowsky ; illustrators exhibition. Summer: 
Permanent collection. JEFFERSON PAINTERS—June: 
Oils and water colors, Stella Harlos, George Adams 
Dietrich, Dorothy Meredith, Fdith Sternfeld and 
Marguerite Grossenbach. LAYTON ART GALLERY 
—Summer: Student exhibition of Layton School of 
Art. MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY—July-Au- 
gust: Flower paintings by Wisconsin artists. 

Oshkosh, Wis. 

OSHKOSH PUBLIC MUSEUM—June: Marines by Lanz 

and Lundmark. July: International photography. 
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PE ccd dendenccccevesevececenaeebe Riverside 
MU SNEED Sb 6nd bic. ninw k's beens <ocnee aneeas Pasadena 
ee EI Sout wevecesigecnsdssuune Los Angeles 
EE INC. DRONE go sc ceknsccvewaksoecbad Altadena 
NT INE Gas ccGiddies sia vene ews ccodeeeas Hollywood 
PE actcceradiskvsccaecesdene San Francisco 
DN AOU TRBWORE i 5 ois coins cccaccvencdace San Diego 
NN IONE BOWE oon si ccescccccsavcntiactes San Francisco 
NN oa is'snnde weo'scileeacnasee Oakland 
A IMI sg acces ds ccseccret babes San Francisco 
Mrs. Joseph A. Jeffery ....San Mateo 
ME EBs Ccahivescecwiiccdeessvus ame Santa Barbara 
i a. i gkiiceavecscsctecd et Santa Barbara 
Rerwen Wimtesmalder . occ. ccs cccscccesve San Francisco 
DN INS oc ivevc caccccussscksnupeas Glendora 





George Frederick Gleich 


1 Palm Springs 
Commercial Art & Engraving Co. 


Lavionene Los Angeles 





Howe Williams 




















CRPIIOURIR GURU RADEREY: 655 0 vslcccsccsccees Sacramento 
BGR BORUGG MEIC oo ain ss cescice co cssescss Hollywood 
TOO AAMOIES BARDEM ce 5 occ c sc ccsscccccece Los Angeles 
TAMILS in bcc a's.ccwcagseapeemeeaele Redlands 
Gregory McLoughlin .............secseeee Los Angeles 
EN ape cvstasesssvedac ceva csogata Carpinteria 
Biee DERCY B.  WAGRBEIN, iosodcces codecceceree Berkeley 
NN et Ne ie cinrs knja-cns.dep ein dies'se Los Angeles 
EPs con. oo ts preaeenetenaaeenes Vallejo 
Miss Estelle Mitchell ............eescceeee Los Angeles 
Warren Newcombe ...............- Brentwood Heights 
Diss. GC. Reeen) Mounsell ©... iv ccccccvesccaves Glendale 
Elizabeth Allen Smith .................. San Francisco 
RINNE 5 6G 05.005 os « ws'vs's's'u sewage ope Oakland 
I MeN a So's 5.0 Ra'npeacbcleae Santa Barbara 
DONE Svc cach sascecdeeesaadeaumaan Los Angeles 
Ee ee RE adc rcasetesdaternecnes San Francisco 
RNIN, WEE 105 bt ce cdecesivanscuas Laguna Beach 
eS RO arr Redwood City 
Oc CE PES CUOOOIE 5s ccckccwcesccbsewecete San Diego 
EE No ctN Codica oda ceivscvesee nied San Francisco 
Occidental College Library ............... Los Angeles 
Miss Dorothy MacDonald ................ .....Berkeley 
MCG MES © aan os cobca.seccvcceacecs Hollywood 
SPREE BUN IMIIONS 56 dene pecsudectucceese Los Angeles 
Sc: PRIMM, MMNUIRY caibwinc ddececndcactacscecse Berkeley 
E. B. Courvoisier Company San Francisco 















Joseph. BR. Nimem ...0tce.cisuss etVandstinoseed Berkeley 
TIGRE Te SOME so cSivccnssvecscotcncaiae San Francisco 
Mrs. William L. Skinner ............+-.e00e: Lone. Pine 
PEE Gs FOE 00g vines cvesdcdcccdanssoese San Francisco 
eS ee Pere La Jolla 
Wes Willy BOOM oi ce ccccicewcdesnegeese Los Angeles 
JeReee ALMO DOWNES osc cwcsccscedocvss -...-Santa Paula 
Mes, Sees, F COMME. 65 ins ci dock ccnuasenees Berkeley 
Louise E... Winter Bern .. 52.0060 cccccsesces San Francisco 
Art League of Santa Barbara ........... Santa Barbara 
S PORES BIRR onc ceccccnecdensscsttoscsve Los Angeles 
Li Seeet. WOMEN... ieceysencssosacechecetonres Oakland 
Geet W. MGCEATION 6ocincccotnevescnne Santa Barbara 
a a er Pre ere Oakland 
We is: TRO  cnccasdctcdscnenceasbacnat Brookdale 
Miss Pauline. B. SeebergQet ...oscccccvccccesinne Pasadena 
| I CR I Shi 5 5.5.x cee wd pacduuwees San Francisco 
: SN PENNE 6 6. gol a xocctpebtiescuus San Francisco 
TE COND BOG os. 2 cb nnd cee costes tutes Los Angeles 
Be Se re ree San Rafael 
| PE IE oo Kad cdc cc swasweiiennoanen Van Nuys 
SS a rer rr Alhambra 
A eC MM ee ko kocsis Vane dees eekewa San Francisco 
| ME NE oon i.c's Se dnl we enw acne San Francisco 
D  RGG) CUOOE A, WAGE as accccccienceesnsacute Pasadena 
EW: Ey ONO cs on v'ccsds gninccesecn mans Glendora 
BOGS Dhar y- POGMRAM. ociaccecscccscscucsecs San Francisco 
ey ee eeernere reer. San Francisco 
PRM 0). SRNODE 0 ics 00 GasieceSdeckenewe San Francisco 
| Ey LES: ko6 cdwcecccdegdstceecdous Los Angeles 
| Mrs. Eunice C. MacLennan ............. Santa Barbara 
WR Ae RO dec corwescnnnedisdauuenesauttes Monterey 
S RIE ASERURNRE POOR 0 oi o's cccccesesecoesets Los Altos 
| Mites Bi RaGROO vio nc cs csaciescases Los Angeles 
| Wat Gs SOO vcs bencsccdeccddascvéweared Los Angeles 
The Women’s Faculty Club ................. Berkeley 
DOee Wark: MGTOEE «occ cc wamvvcectdnesss San Mateo 
UI in kas cavascnccayeetctacpenset Menlo Park 
| Mrs. L. E. G. Macleod-Thorp.............- Los Angeles 
| CE NRO 6 on cs-5 503s waree oe Cemue apeien Hollywood 
Oe a ae ee ee eee .San Bernardino 
| See CHAO TUONO ook vcnciccSecavcnveetsus Palo Alto 
| Wi Rn PO ia oo sckcacnvivcsacsnscmad Hollywood 
BEE I ncivek ces cgatectoreceebiuseed Los Angeles 
Dt Eee rise ovine ocae man len genera epi Ben Lomond 
| Mr. and Mrs. F. X. J. Biermann ........... El Cajon 
ee rn rer Los Angeles 
MRM GUMOOE ccs is 8 <0 di sés cevdewnds San Francisco 
Bile DEN) GOON gone cccdccsnacusccgenéucd Oakland 
NE CEUIIE oo vc unskidcaqutentodes San Francisco 
| California Palace of the Legion of Honor 
San Francisco 
| Perr rere Long Beach 
Mrs. Emilie S. Weinberg ..........ceee. San Francisco 
i NE CG nc yn civedzevesedesuavankens 
ere 
Dass. A. MeMillam ...cscccovccces 
Clarence K. Hinkle .....c.cccccves 
Miss Mabel Finch 





Mrs. Ellen F. Vermilye 
COLORADO 





ME I Fe ME 5 ee cicadas catudseuton Boulder 
ie A ee Ey ere et Denver 
a. ee Colorado Snrings 
cP B= EE cascode cctcesdbententsanbuceece Denver 
hi MRWORCMMIMEN. osiccccs dees cas Voicgocasizpens ceca Denver 
BES FORE DEWGS ooo coccccccustucces Colorado Springs 
CONNECTICUT 
Mrs. Ruth M. Cogswell ........cccstescsces New Haven 
Mrs. Edward Y. Stimpson Hartford 
| David S$: Agden! ...6.65ckscciccoscecs Southport 
| Mrs. W. W. Stanley, Jr. Greenwich 
+ WpGeee A. TURSOMO 6 ooo os aden cies caiea'e West Hartford 
| Tie. HMareferd Ast. School ... 2... 00s .cccccceses Hartford 
Wirsinet B.. COPPA 2.00. cccdiccccccscccas Falls Village 
Ne I MUNN (on ove wewowacds eke cnrsaeaewe Fairfield 
ei SEE PD, sao occ avkugeveccetewseanban Stratford 
eS aD on a ces eds owadmanwewesoas eoen Middletown 


Mrs. Harrison Lillibridge Westport 








BEN. (FUROR PIE oe so cineciacsasbeess . Bridgeport 
REE WEI. sae csccavesccaecses New Canaan 
Frank E. Whitman ......................---Springdale 
BEE RUG NOWCOED i..n occ cicsscectvccas New London 
Se SPOMEOE SD. -o <viewivnnvesscaedsleuxetty Norwalk 
Mrs. John Lathrop Gray ............s.ecee0 Greenwich 
PRN CME 5 cduestcrcve ss cuscaveasncuuenme Westport 
POINT OS COMI 6 5 oes okacapondevecosessbaaen Madison 
a ARS es Sa ey en New Britain 
Pe ee NOD, i dv6.ns chodepeeacecareattane Rocky Hill 
PEE e rere eer er New Haven 
PIONS ROU cs vecsescesnavseccqupiee astanmen Darien 
| A. B. McCutcheon ............+...+++.+-+-«Middletown 
BG; BURGP CS... DeWhAR 5.0/5 icngaccccswsedeas New Haven 
DELAWARE 
SENG J SRSA DOM osc ce ctascddccsscdces Montchanin 
| DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
| “Diss Eléanor: Pi) COmtin: i040 00060 ccsscrsctes Washington 
by ROR. The RR hun dnecandanvnsveniceewes's Brookland 
Des WE. OE, SCO eons coins cwrceav Washington 
| Re cn, POMONMIN <0. 20s .cicavensowecans Washington 
| NE I REINO 6 i sine dy cceasdeneck vas Washington 
| Mrs. Grace M. Swiggett .........cceceeees Washington 
TNS PND a.s karovpe gate calastuapeba Washington 
ls ie MO ie ti v's chi 5 ko0 wuss sesemeesesne Washington 


Miss Elizabeth Mulhofer 


| _ Elizabeth Mulhofer ................. Washington 
| Hattie E. Burdette 


...Washington 





Fs SY MIE (ac wesGacenccepacevecs eee Washington 
i SURE RE. MRM coc ccccticdecccevccouscd Washington 
BENE: Sa UDOT, Ss vec cccciccavedaccsts Washington 
CRO TOUOERE © 0 6 ks sic kok cccwsccexcacass Washington 
t Me TH DOMME ons cwestacedsvcagivssceuwsaans Washington 
| Mites Welle Pettersen .....c cc ccccccccccsccs Washington 
Oe a ee een ann Washington 
Phillips Memorial Gallery ............... Washington 


i DANG Daneeh PUIG 5.0 <5 iscacccedscssae Washington 
| | Ee er ee Washington 
Pe Oe BORNINNE - Bkcccvedsacseveceéacnuene Washington 


lowe Williams .........sscccseccessceecccees Encinitas FLORIDA 

NEN ea Nokia 4's kek coun ee ce vs bm EN ©) OS 0s AMEE cc cn aligdic cdusadeadaaduad endowed Branford 
Florence Young ....... Rekabind saan k exmeene aa nT 1) aN IMME Es dois dxneb-’s pecden¥wacdsewdidien Coral Gables 
MENU a  MUPORR vn ica invadcacacvc sees Los Angeles | Florence Eckert ............cccccceecccces St. Augustine 
J. H. Gardner Soper ... Hollywood | Se. Tee S, DEN. ocivncciscedec succes Mount Dora 
BUONO CAGOR Spee cesddnesyabevdvies'e nes dps Tujunga Mrs. A. C. Houghton .....................Mount Dora 
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GEORGIA 
at, MRR OIE . ovnccnwoesbhdenesecdscvbeccts Atlanta 
Miss Jean Nevitt Flanigen ..............ss.es0s Athens 
Miss Elizabeth Beckwith ...............se00 Savannah 
Bk, ite MOND sv ncccddccvncssecsnccenss Savannah 
HAWAII 
Sy MURREE ona ncka0d ccnnesevensosereiises Honolulu 
IDAHO 
Se NE. cc ininunkesnbehaas onsnbdaseaUion Pocatello 
ILLINOIS 
NS ET Highland Park 
EE EE wins aby cus ckeee oes ts ebwesen poomnemanibe 
rr Soringfield 
Mrs. Everett Lee Millard .............. Highland Park 
TR Sree ere ee Evanston 
EOD | cn cus nv ibdhoosenenatvnesaae Chicago 
Oe Pree Chicago 
i, ee SE. GOERET wp cawenccocvcesnned Springfield 
Rt NE (no Snciy ecnce can beseatnnll Springfield 
To. cas dcce shape see khsanioa howe Chicago 
aes sane hbisevakavsank sveeebusewrne Chicago 
acon ccncabusberrdtccensecstabe Glen Ellyn 
a ED oa cnvecsutvecsuanesweaeue Chicago 
i ea ee ee Highland Park 
Ss REE OE ~ copecceses pcbeeseebecnesanel Chicago 
EEE ET Evanston 
i oo. seeninepaswhsnen eh eae Chicago 
ic A RS oc nnnsecaxvocsnetwobbesse Springfield 
ET Sc nhs sdqeus acnacsovdavecosvaheune Chicago 
IR , vsnnne oc oxkabatneken Evanston 
i i Ce co coveeennsntetseabeonned Chicago 
Mrs. Charlotte I. Morse ...........-..++++. Lake Forest 
CE Seer tte Kenilworth 
NS re ee ee Chicago 
eS SO ee Rockford 
i Pe on taba arene ost pensebinene Chicago 
ere ee ee Chicago 
NS ere Springfield 
De Sr re ee Wilmette 
NS PTT eer .. Chicago 
Si iE os bcassncdeonendecceksnsteé Rock Island 
INDIANA 
DEED webavgevhvebboeusstesensectesde Indianapolis 
NN! . cncuvesteseoavsedeued Indianapolis 
Dts. Goeorae A. Ball ......cccccccccccccccccces s MMMM 
ee OD Wh, GUE ces cccrsccnvavensnesct Muncie 
a CE cha eseachbessén00 bes vecheousdest Nashville 
Be Eo ce North Judson 
Oe Se re eee Indianapolis 
ee ND ROE - cc wcvccesncnseusy Indianapolis 
EE Ti, NEUE bys ccas cen sscbibenccskes Indianapolis 
Mrs. Emma Sangernebo ................+- Indianapolis 
BR. Fe MA RED eins cescccccssccvevscusns Indianapolis 
SN ly ENED: Sac eccccttcccovescthevseewe Greensburg 
Be es Wa NOE 6005305658 00s0000nse pan Bloomington 
ee NE MOD, ins 0d éedatneces oosan Indianapolis 
Ey Ds cnuecns>setcecndasedduneuvte Valparaiso 
ONL: ws censeuwed sovestecieesecees Terre Haute 
ls SY Gt, MONIOER. ca scevdwsncesetowstes Indianapolis 
IOWA 
hi nD i conencabeonnebsossesoee Sioux City 
M. H. Cohen Des Moines 
i Seine S is cabnckbeben donk Cull Iowa City 
rr Des Moines 
ee ED nn Swisscesensseweewamane Eagle Grove 
ES (chives wa vecentesoce seve Cedar Rapids 
Ss Sie Oe EE oc sccossesocnesiaonsoes Des Moines 
go wohl ben cen Seeeaien Des Moines 
ED die veddchbanavenechwntaneson eke Des Moines 
Se GED Be SDE wc cesscavcncvcceseccns Dubuque 
SE IE (x JbbinkdtesnnscsbeVubbatsesete Des Moines 
EN <s.cc J acddtnacdswnscoeneeTdoewen Mount Ayr 
KANSAS 
SE. Sp. cwsvccenwesabheetebensoey Great Bend 
EE Lis cudochsnecansuhosestousekeauee Wakefield 
EE 0s EL. Sac coceva seeseneceesieeeee all Salina 
SG EE -6cvccvektcnenesenkscensabaunse ... Topeka 
oN. sunken secns ens onnces peepee ee Wichita 
SE NOE COGS «cv cccvcagnscocdecceesessenenase Zarah 
rrr Tere re Lawrence 
KENTUCKY 
Sk Seen GO OD css cnceskscovevsnwecunet Louisville 
OED cncspeebecteeu ened swigutl Louisville 
ti EEE... oc is caktccpecaves'seeee Lexington 
SA SOE oo i ccwcichstivervcocescped Louisville 
The J. B. Speed Memorial Museum.......... Louisville 
Sees REDUEY GHEPORE ccccécccssccscccesces Wilmore 
LOUISIANA 
ROG. BE: GB. DOCMMOR ..cccccsevcsvccsvcceced Opelousas 
Mrs. Gertrude R. Smith ...............+... New Orleans 
SS DEES SIO 6 a0sicvdseesecessvces Lake Charles 
DE, Bens BE, CRS co ccenccccscccaccveses New Orleans 
UNE IINRE bon invescovavscvvcvcvecesue Shreveport 
MAINE 
Sy E, RIED. ccccccvccsencncsovessueses Brunswick 
Dr. John H. Allen Portland 
Mrs. R. E. Bates Gardiner 
BE a BEOAR. coscevcoevcvestecsvastoossved Rockland 
R. Bruce CaAPSOn .....scccccccccescsvcccccess Hagerstown 
Sab 2. WELMBIOR ....ccccccccscscccoess Cumberland 
Miss Isabelle Schultz .........cccccccccege Baltimore 
Miss Jean W. LUcas .....ccccccccccccccccs Hagerstown 
Wm. R. Dunton, III Catonsville 
Archibald Fries ...... .. Baltimore 
IN REED ope casicrcotoseccnececusssess see Baltimore 
St. Fens Celdewe Libraty .. ....ccccceseosnci Annapolis 
David Bendann Galleries ..........-++e0+0++ Baltimore 
Be SINE 5. view sine cov ececcecovsasonse Cabin John 
BOR. Bi Ths FOROS cocccncvcccvccectvccevccves Annapolis 
Harold Holmes Wrenn Baltimore 
PRE ete ee Baltimore 
NE cbetcccoccccecocessnowestecontn Annapolis 
ee Forest Glen 
Joseph Katz .......cccccceeees Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 
eee Ba GIRS oc cn ve cevcate cesavecesceneeets Fitchburg 
Carroll Rikert ............+..++.+++.---Mount Herman 
Bass. A. C. Bptehbedl .cissccrcscsenccesccesss Worcester 
PE TE, ED bop ctisccspscccesvecweses Newtonville 
Winifred Bosworth Downes Waltham 
aS DE. GRABER ccc cccccccscoccevesccesescee Springfield 
BE DORI ioc ccesdcccvccsesesccescendoecscses Boston 


ee ee | ne ee .-Newburyport 
The Guild of Boston Artists ........ jicareuedes Boston 
Mabel Keyes Babcock 

Goodspeed’s Book Shop 
Mrs. Walter R. Hunt 
Miss J. L. Southwick 
Curtis .& Cameron 
Miss Adalena R. Farmer 
Harriet Cecil Magee 
. Charles Morgan Wood 

. Charles B. Perkins 


Edith gm bs atbnbs saaubdice- sen 








Miss Hilda 8. Herz 








see whin davis pokenaiene@esne eal Somerville Mrs. Downing P. Brown EEA ee Sane 


Miss Margaret E. Gilman 








Raeehiantuns vkskakaere East Hebron 


Eleanor E. Randall 


gabangoebescecehdewesecece alee 


ana dg 0 9-vih eee eeccvccscccesesscoses 


Charles J. Connick 
Miss Ruby A. Allen 


Charles B. Gilbert 


Lawrenceville School 
. Charles Edwin Eaton 
Orange Free Library 
C. Rutledge Agnew, Esq. 
Miss Alice B. Doughten 


Worcester Museum Henry C. Brewster 








Mrs. Emilie K. Greenough 
ddan ee sderese caus pean f ibble 
aeeskWakueeauel E. Gloucester 


Susan Barse Miller ...............E.-Gloucester | Dire. J. G. MSCS c.cccccccccccccccccccccccceues 


Joseph P. Livermore 


~~ ole Be ccsbersbhoons cyshurennsbiae 
Mary B. Hazelton 


Mrs. Charles E. Congdon...............+++- Nantucket 


Miss Enda B. Hyde 
Marguerite S. Kanzaki 
Miss Gladys Howard 

Mary S. Danenhower 

Irvington Free Public Library 
The Art Students Guild 
Montclair Art Museum vapeakeccatecestive: ae r 
RB. DIE co cesnseccccece eee 
Miss E. M. Poucher 
E. J. Forrest Greenfield 
Free Public Library 


Mrs. H. FE. Worcester 





Alfa Brackett Guyer 


Elizabeth Saltonstall 
eS are eer rea Milton 
Wellesley College Library 
lek hevccccasovll Charles River Village 


Mrs. Fred H. Curtiss 
A. Sydney Rollings 
Thomas W. Nason 
Miss Fllen Dabney 


Public Library Seebh Geel ues 0s <s0akoadtasivbevas Newark 
Princeton University Library 
ble 





Sallie Hall Steketec DE NR NNN Sas vccyccvicncdessenect Elizabeth 


Miss Fannie B. Hasty 


Frederic J. Hughes 


A. Lawrence Smith 


Mrs. Robert T. Crane 
Blanche McMullen 








FitzRoy Carrington 


ENG BF. EE GOED a iis'e sc ak eo cetvesseseehe New 





. Charles E. F. McCann 


Bde Welch Crump eee eeeescececcesscccere 


The Minneanolis Institute of Arts 
pee wepbensboodbicegesoecngee6snee St. 


Mrs. Robert C. Hill 
Mrs. Ada Werrenrath 


BE IE SERS Awecdsccctantdcvenpeaseall 
PR IE op necccipedscnastbsnceccceses i 
Nat'l Ass’n. of Women Painters & Sculptors... 





Miss Harriet Goldstein 


sdtuguaeensohareoase Minneapolis 
» Cee seesscesoncppecsesgs Wayzatta 
el ME ioaeeeesechbennessesenekail Minneapolis 
Minneapolis Society of Fine Arts i 


Miss Mary C. Yates 
Miss Lesley B. Crawford 


Dr. Henry L. Williams 
ABE OOS 206020 s cer seessscccscpeccvcees Minneapolis 





Boardman Robinson ...... eeeds 
SE UD on canis pcnendbosdubaeredecss om 
Beatrice B. Grover 
Bernice M. Webster 
Nancy Cox McCormack 
ORD TRON TROIND. vcieccciccseccceesecsecs 
FREES BRNEE eicccpccccsccecccvesscvedccctocs : 
Mrs. Sydney Harmon . 
Mrs. D. Percy Morgan 
Miss Lillian H. Vinton .. 

Rep I overs 0bsdtnp essed recesnansas 


CO: MO Scncepnncbessabenenee Minneapolis 





Prof. Wm. Woodward 






Sédaesibeseeenedsetebustaerel St. Louis 
Shannon Meriwether 
Miss SEE ccnsb oder sstencn shctea¥ chee’ St. Louis 
Miss Bertha C. Sessinghaus ..............+++- St. Louis 
ye IEE, oso snc ncccvceveeqsenndmne tt St. 
City Art Museum of St. Louis 


Miss Constance Curtis os 
SE ND 05.50 cin 65% Tc 0Kesese esVaseeds 
Mrs. Charles A. Riegelman 
Brick Row Book Shop, Inc. 





Miss Cornelia F. Maury 





PE By EE pac cunst cock esacnsiqushenes 
William Meyerowitz ........++sceeeeeeseeeeee 
Barstow, Jr. .....++++++0++--N@W 
MPO CTI TITTST TET it erty New 


City Art Museum of St. Louis 


Mrs. George E. Barstow, Jr. 








Mrs. Jessie Rickly tesenecceessceccccens RE St. Louis Frederic Soldwedel 


West End Decorating Company 
Miss Harriet Lord ..... ca teiouebw ass oe 
Robert K. Joseph, Jr. 








Miss Diana Ballard ...................-.-Glacier Park ‘ Robert K. Joseph, Jr. ..... sedestacqnspneses . New 
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Miss Bertha Pageustecher ............ ey BS New York 
MEG BOVROG WOMON oc0 soi sc csc cesensienevas New York 
Se POGUNOUE Win MEE on tne cinnd oa ceacssvencs New York 
John Sloan ..........e-eeee0. ae GENT Pa on New York 
SCTMD IIUOIDE “<p pcucecsgercccaccicessece New York 
Byron Musser, Inc. ..... ie New York 
BPE, HOMMOM ..ccccsscerccces New York 
William H. Woodin ...... bbs baahbae du sceeiart New York 
Robert Bushaell Hyman .................. ..New York 
Mrs. Clara S. Thorward ................00. New York 
NE. Es PIE soc nen scchh oo 046 abuceeaave Pomona 
John Goodyear .........seeeeeeeeees Springfield Center 
a ee ...+.-Buftalo 
College of Fine Arts .......... ciecsaee Syracuse 
Mrs. Seymour H. Knox, Jr. .. ivneena oe 
Se he. POR EOD as wcciknsedeeunecs ....Brooklyn 
SY NEE Sind ov aouhpscien Ciebabcd anvitee New Ycrk 
Catharine Lorillard Wolfe Art Club.......... New York 
ME  Cndcwonceécvetoniasesiees New York 
IY NN, oon vas cis vee céucba anes acal 

Dr. Richard A. Taylor .. 

Fdmond R. Amateis ..... 

i MEE seas ivens csupendbadedxoxes 

RN NN od ohio cacwascdcdaeus+es esa en 

ee os EE Te 

Miss Madeleine E. Gayley 

SEG ID hotbed cic scedsescdeey taewse 

S. Stella Henoch ..... 

Stephen L. Newman .. 

A. C. Goodyear ....... 


Mrs. Estelle Leask . 
Dr. Herbert Mohan — 
eS Se Ee arr 
I MEE Sb vuidls. ce oops .60 0 sipven 



































Marion H. Gaylord .. Saratoga Springs 
ite colicin deve ceaedendsceces Tarrytown 
Se Eh, ey SNE sss ous vccndees tes Lebanon Springs 
SN, MEMNON Sos Sos cs e's oc¥edsb aus ed eee New Rochelle 
Se IIE Tals cain Scien devievsseudercisscal Holland 
RE Oo ooo caacnce a cdvdvarawiake ates Buffalo 
a i eM cic ccccdbiccpecnvecencse Syracuse 
Mrs. Albert Herter ................. East Hampton, L.I. 
OR: Sy MENON! «0 0's soln tn. 4nees o ese'e Astoria, L.I. 
ee ee No cep icneeguweoy owes Brooklyn 
ND SUNUME. « dn 6 cc tilosncabeesavssee .. Brooklyn 
Be eee ere 
Re NN ec cis conned ba scmenesieleb ed Brooklyn 
SE SRN cnn oki ornciniensesbis aywies Stapleton, S.I. 
Aa PENOOE n,n nines addaehicsevense Brooklyn 
ED MM, WURIEE oon cuccvcvcccsesace ....-Brooklyn 
es Ee I occ ventccnvees ues . McGregor 
Miss Anna W. Olmsted ............. . Syracuse 
eee Saratoga Sorings 
i Ch: SOOO... 0s ne scees'es ctavsinens Albany 
I SIE 50 Che bn Kiwi a v0. 69.00% ceenee cho Brooklyn 
SN ME EOD biptasedhe ssc cedeab.cesse Forest Hills, L.I. 
EIEN sb niiu chaivedsduadas'ev sd tsagsseee< Brooklyn 
I as aa dine ¥oink G Laxtinw av stls'vs wagon Brooklyn 
Corporation of Yaddo ............. aratoga Springs 
ce EES reer ..Bay Shore, L.I. 
ne TE. BARMROOR o.oo scccccccctcccces Lynbrook, L.I. 
DUE GUND WUUNEE o4sccccvacsacvcvdce St. Albans, L.I. 
RR ee Niagara Falls 
ween. pemmerick S.. MOIMER 60.5 ccicscnevoancts Syracuse 
NE NE 8 ccc dak Fy dk aesd ccsiesci see Chatham 
EE A MIE, cbs, do's whee abcdleocea ee Brooklyn 
Nathaniel Ponsette-Dart .. Valhalla 
tt. Mi is scevekanascstetcheonssies Brooklyn 
Janet pad EE asERkA Abie catered tan wat aceon Yonkers 

DL sMedeVetsW end eaacewentévrtsonenais Rochester 
Theo. W. Mpield ES Ee ES REE Brooklyn 
Miss Laura L. Rathkamp ...............-. Jamaica, 1.1. 
SCR OMNNER Whattrcwissy ss<e's tab beecas end New Rochelle 
Se SINR GG. WANDER wc cvccseccsiseesoncs’s Larchmont 
RCRD UOE iis caichecn chess anes sect Williamsville 
OS aes Brooklyn 
NN NTN oo 5c Lic Wink va dacdhcee Gs Huntington 
Miss Elizabeth Hudson ...........ccccececess Svracuse 
SS SO Sree se ree Tr Brooklyn 
ccc ccc nes acheu'caientyadeek Larchmont 
ND os. ni occg chavsnacderee Cicabees Rye 
EN Sok Jc c6's ces. ape ee aceumces Barrytown 
os wk nage cn cation we eraie Brooklyn 
ee ROO rr Bayside 
ES NE eS ot sane cnesle Mount Vernon 
Fdward R. Bartlett .. Bronxville 
NS PREF Ae eeree 
I TIE iis ccc conn ose bbe cuesaineoaoe en Buffalo 
Henry J. Albright Glenmont 
Flerence E. Ford Rochester 
Billa Evelyn Jackman ....4..00.ccccccecccse’s Syracuse 
Mrs. Lovell Birge Harrison ................ Woodstock 
NTN din 5. 0S vara son caen have boat acahs Bronxville 
NN sik on sais bis sabe einie smh soa ah Buffalo 
Moss's S55 cen dena n ise ahnoew Gwe oo Brooklyn 
Mrs. Susa Whedon Coan ...............-. .. Brooklyn 
INNS hac canis clo ding in ns sa4eneadconhs Rochester 

NORTH CAROLINA 
NE ES. COUN 5 a ede ioasesnwesicasenen Greensboro 
Mrs. Elizabeth McIver Weatherspocn....... Greensboro 
A ME wi cas cndcieds sna wah oes basee Oxford 
Lawrence Mazzamovich ..........cscscccscsccece Tryon 
NORTH DAKOTA 

beet. Paul -E. Bart :...,0; sbbsvasst sts 54s Grand Forks 
SO OP Sos cc dabbdveess bs iecwncuce Mayville 
OER: POMIMONE, oe ic aw pe dac vee esas sd Cincinnati 
Jchn Gee Curley ............ Cleveland 
Mrs. Frances W. Faig Cincinnati 
i NI oe icicunincein's s'ecka co 0 New Marshfield 
ems MOMEOR NM MONG OR eo os is.ce'c ceslcvccs ene Sandusky 
ee reer rere Steubenville 
Hie Wn SOMONE  BOOWOEE oie <00ice svn eisnesccsens< Columbus 
Miss Josephine Klippart -Columbus 





Dr. William H. Kinnicutt "Cleveland 





ee NER EE 5 os cic cdwn cun'nie since 6d Cincinnati 
Toiedo Museum School of Design Satkevtlchowen Toledo 
ces TE, PUGET... asc acieteisisnsecctes Cleveland 
a” ere ..Scienceville 
NE ie ONMUE bic gee sen 0p sass catceees se Cleveland 
eee ia aaaae eet ed hits ia dikes Cleveland 
NG NINE oa dos own sob cdinbe ds wadoess vie Cleveland 


Nerris Rahming ....... bb deskameneh ores totes Cleveland 








Toledo Musoum- ef Art 0550.6 ..6 fides cccsde cs Toledo 
The Procter & Gamble Library ............. Cincinnati 
ge ey pee ae Cincinnati 
NO EE Go coe save oc syoy canccs sees Columbus 
EM apes 5a <a shin w’s ving ose acronee Oberlin 


Imogene T. Fisher East Cleveland 








EE MRMMREL ss vavasce'rccscccaess ose Youngstown 
I IIR an a's Sc ckaseheee sans cwavcéens Cleveland 
A SRR ae Sik Sea ee ae Ne Ye Dayton 
I Do's. aches 6 0k66 feedi beans eecds Dayton 
ERODE Soe ninsavscet Ode hacdcdun cea Cincinnati 
PII Sans a cancsyaniediaikcceesoaee Cincinna*i 
SS RID FELT, Sa Sate Oe See eee Spe Dayton 
SR. SONBOR 554i, a siedienecnsece ces Cleveland 
NING (EY, oon cas Ve dacucns sacs Youngstown 
Frank J. Roos, Jr. apne Kanon obucdiees ou eeeee 
I SN oh cati ap tanekscsoeees soe eos New Athens 





Mrs. Frances Maire 
Cleveland Public Library 



























Ms: MEOUTNE TOER | on conc cetcnodecccconcs uf 

Bie Ceres OBER coos ccvnctdccsccceceas Cincinnati 
EN Ge oli i cicewowesslssecaniweeas Columbus 
Ns 50d wi sirin 605.6 van wand desenees Girard 
ET Sos. wavicncchubiakebavidctedes i 

Mrs. Malcolm L. McBride Cleveland 
et Sie eles a OONMMER oc sce svecacsecceses Cleveland 
en, Si ana vaych.sns voutaeavepice ss Akron 
es WIN es MINNOR 0 . cick cbuica cox ccccucces Cincinnati 
I RIN oa 05000 85.63 pacenddcocpvaesee Cleveland 
SE SE OR  POMOE 535554 canne ob ecccesne's Columbus 
TIE ONIN cnc ccdveccackecnsaucedes Columbus 
Bs NN SEENON ica gaccvsieseveaversadecees 

Mrs. Howell H. Howard ; 

Mrs. F. Stanley Crooks 

Pe NINO bind i cecccccccccveteuie Cincinnati 
EIU hata tccovcexcceshvetesseeveesc Sandusky 
Miss Virginia Lee Bowdle .................- Cincinnati 
PE IND Sigh. oG.c ioddu sds vescsacacce Cincinnati 
ea ks ond own gb ininnadta paahawaaen Kent 
University of Cincinnati ..........ccccceees Cincinnati 
DERE, Denes WE. DORR, ooo c cca vice ctives ssiveets Cleveland 
Frank H. Ballmann ................. . Cincinnati 
ME ee NS, cencbienovnsdavcesusccchaned’as Canton 

OKLAHOMA 
NS i OEM, ncivccectigeossecisdncesites Norman 
IE a a canpeccuencesscuennen Holderville 
RNIN MRF aieh an isis dassevensvecwsenns Chickasha 
con oc ckacdd oben csetncheomas Pawhuska 
ie) Oe IR 6 5 vein cv taeccutecvetuce Ponca City 
OREGON 
University of Oregon Library .................- Eugene 
Wie Mee -BRGTUNC BIOGERE: 6 ois occ cc cccaecncs Eugene 
Ny MEIN Sea Sole bn ceGsssccpssdetave Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA 
I OOM eo in ceeweedscccesacussaes sseniae 
Amos Birdsall, Jr. ........ Philadelphia 
Miss Margaret R. Gest Philadelphia 
eI a Rink be s0ssia0 as Kine 9 be Bac RAs eees Somerset 
DE, As Gs DOORMAN | civic ivccccnctasecscousene Erie 
Miss BMA. Lewise Baker ........cccccccceee Georse School 
MR NEE cul iba dice os asc eves <6-00seis eos vows RR 
Elizabeth B. Robb ‘Emsworth 
Mrs. Arthur Biddle Gwynedd Valley 
McClees Galleries Philadelphia 
EE Ts 06's 5d 40s 0's bv 4 Une ooo vasiedabe Reading 
ge SS a rrr Pittsburgh 
Miss Ada C. Williamson ................ Philadelvhia 
a oa bia acctanes 05 +ceecevsaeues S$ rafford 
is MINER facto sw obidercoceseseees Philadelnhia 
RUBE, Ns MIOOONEE. 65 cesses coucccaseseccops Easton 
Bie Ec Biemten, M.D. ...5...c.ccccciesccccas Pittsburgh 
EY MED. Wencdaiencesdrsiccccessocessansch Pittsburgh 
MI Cains cdu sap sues cece veaeceds Philadelphia 
i viva kedccecosses<wwe Philadelphia 
IE, ow siiy- dyes cshesdnacoupesgete Beaver 
EE ccc cnccsccsnecsedeseesades Easton 
ON is se eban poe ne aw ends Pittsburgh 
Mrs. Howard M. Phillips ................ Philadelphia 
George Walter Dawson ...........ss.e00 Piladel shia 
S. Walter Norris Philadelphia 
UN IIE has dw dickies eterecsperevas Philadelphia 
Mrs. SyGeey T... Weight, Jt. 05. cccccesceseee Glenside 
See PUNE RHMOOED. oes cevsnedinccctence Washington 
PRMCIT MINE onc ys viesiccstswcceciva Philadelphia 
WEN Pie TO © crevice ncn ddsccacacsceriess Flourtown 
Mrs. Arthur C. Emlen ...............000. Philadelphia 
EE, BE ON 5 rade sccesvesousesscnses Turtle Creek 
AS reer eee Philadelphia 
Mrs. Louis Barclay Robinson ............ Philadelphia 
ES — eer rr ee Indiana 
BOs TE BORNE wv nescnccccsveveccoes Philadelphia 
EINE Bis he OND. «aoc vc cdccccctanscoctins Bryn Mawr 
PEN Th IEE. dose ccncccccdekectucs Philadelphia 
Se DER chan slededs Geade voedssesscskmeceys Pittsburgh 
WBFR: FORM Ds BVGRS © o.cicscciccscccescvccsve Pittsburgh 
GEE NE ae ad casi vucsecisdadsvaseeres Philadelphia 
Mrs. William S. Wood ............cesee00 Philadelphia 
SN ENE, es Salewics <viccsccheoseccvcecys Philadelphia 
es etc ckey ee sensneehbebesneee Erie 
ts EE isd oc vine b00.0000eeuebbucnanes Rydal 
My ME Se Gad ch ehsi dade ciscsesspsgndsedous Léck Haven 
Dies, Merman ©. Mcleod o..cccccccecscceas Pittsburgh 
Mrs. Marie Le M. Young ............-.. Philadelphia 
Margaret L. Pershing Berlin ............... Pittsburgh 
re Sir MONE: Sinawlens cevcccesacsiwencee Philadelphia 
Miss Dorothea C. Shipley ................ Philadelphia 
PE ON OT.) WUUOE e565 csc cciacncecsve Philadelphia 
Pe TI Sve srk sin os 0 in hae he ec 0heeeen Pittsburgh 
EES Es EROS 5 ava ccec teeendevecccetsses *ittsburgh 
PU Pa CMOONEE 6 occ oc cies ccccccecesin Soringfield 
DER PUGET BVOTEE ons sess csecccccacsces Philadelphia 
NG Ue Nas PUES on csosb aweaecnccsveies Philadelphia 
RT RNE cds Ula cnnisinn wie 4 \abiaicgs Goma ow Pittsburgh 
PN ORs IIE in ds sin Ciuye es cauens enabes Ridley Park 
SE Nit ie SUE cacmepoeesines cas eewet Philadelphia 
RHODE ISLAND 

The Art Association of Newport ............. Newport 
Miss Blanche Hamilton .............. West Barrington 
es Bho” a GREOE 5 6s ciicecwccvesed cave Providence 
ELGG Oy MME) ss oUiskvseveenecaceeseasa Providence 
Brown University Library .................. Providence 
Public Library .............. APU EC Te Providence 














SOUTH CAROLINA 





The Charleston Museum ............0s.0005 Charleston 
es ONNONNE TUNOE «slacken tc oascdcavccca Charleston 
Ratherme B. Heyward .......ccccciccssceess Columbia 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
SE. Se ME cs oe re.0nd serene Whe snees tees Flandreau 
OE ay ls SEED a ccad cnncleenichade conde Flandreau 
ee RN BIRGER: vi inceccoescsaeween Springfield 
Re PRON on ion diccs cbooeudécesocdesweny Sanator 
TENNESSEE 

ee NE Un cca cesxcachieveasebee Murfreesboro 
ape CBr POMENGOOR ov cncccsvsteseccateces Nashville 
re ee Memphis 
ihe Oe NY hone ondcegevatscoqcaase So. Nashville 
ee et ae eee Chattanooga 
Bare. Ramest A. Campeell occ ic cs scoscvececs Nashville 
Miss Margaret Lindsley Warden ........... Nashville 
OME VGEPE INOUE cc ikadadactvcessciscactavch Nashville 
PO EE Snvisivecncekcccateeacetnaheu segues 


Mrs. W. P. Walker 
Miss Florence Boyd 
Herzog Galleries ............. 
Oe Qe errr 
Mrs. FE. O. Graham a 
Mrs. W. K. Stripling Fort Worth 
ee EO BE Cncacacntdsscundinewseues San Antonio 
i ie OD wvnss weed dcandiacdcctecenaededneat Dallas 












B. B. Bell San Antonio 
ON incinctndccunesestcoutesunceaduneaeds Dallas 
Mrs. E. E. McFadden San Antonio 
Se PR BE. COMICON So cd cccccasesecuenasl Austin 
Texas Technological College ................. Lubbock 
SES ek PUD Sc vicsescendasesseneVankeees Dallas 
RICUOS: TUNER Sain cc ave vwsdiivediatdduetetes Dallas 
MEINE DOES osc sites scsvecacksesductesesces Dallas 
PER DOREY TONING fac vvcnisdanceaccscacdsewesstet Baird 
I EE Ga ID ccc doscsdncdpanctesaseuent Dallas 
ee © ng wo wamadhasbancduemewmien Orange 


Miss Mattie Wier Houston 














Mrs. J. V. Noble Corsicana 
ees BE. OE, TRIAD oc oc ci icstccancundacnces Fort Worth 
RE EEE eck v ewes nectscnuvécnced concen Canyon 
UTAH 
PTE 4 cicd veusurcanapatvacuvenrel Salt Lake City 
Mrs. P. T. Farnsworth, Jr. Salt Lake City 
Pe Oo oidins - oe conesccecs Salt Lake City 
Salt Lake Tribune ............. Salt Lake City 
BEAD TE; BORA © occ cccccccncssddcovcsavnsekes Provo 
VERMONT 
Wik Freee Eh. SiN ss ois i adasdacaeecsseinapes Stowe 
Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield ................- Woodstock 
TNE ia os cad caesccdasvesaissmeuieks Soringfield 
Miss Alice Standish Buell ...............++. Woodstock 
VIRGINIA 
Mies Dure :Camgeell |... ccccsconsevceacs Lynchburg 
ee ne ar Pero Hot Springs 
SE NE TURNS soc vc acvnccccnnseseeonasecs Richmond 
WEE TEs Evcd pbccecucsvas osuaeas teeeetan es Norfolk 
WASHINGTON 
it Miele) DUNAO > occ baie cdcwicnsacestsddeeesee 
EE PURO UO 5 oi.0n sce écanpeccsveacduass S 
Miss Prudentia B. Gowell .................++- 
ee a ee eres 
ok | eee oe eres 
MG 5. FPO CMOMRED oi 6 ink cdeseicccsacaeds T 
RA ORE <s o-ovaivcmsianids tanpocte es auensan Seattle 
ee errr rer Seattle 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Miss. Matilda Lerents .....:ccccccccccceecss McMechen 
PUNO oc asda danus cr kenesvneseues Charles-Town 
Divs. George D. Maxwell. «occ cccoscedvcvcses Wheeling 
WISCONSIN 
i Es CONE is Ca cccensacadesascdsndesaes Madison 
ne eee ae ere oe Janesville 
Library of the University of Wisconsin....... Madison 
PEERED RIMMED. oo nccastecdsadssansegeasanes Madison 
SER Vist A. GD ncadenderciwesndactenctus Madison 
ND NEE oo cnc cccsnweesstaeedweddenss Beloit 
RE TRRONE vn von cicnés dacs céiveevcceveses 
WYOMING 
SON PELE  RORIOR si oc coccapsnssnctovasecacctestunes Cody 
CANADA 
OAT A: edi vnc diss cscchwnnsd dteenadidacede Ontario 
I, Ws SURE acc ccsvtcbedeasecdeaseusas Manitoba 
OER. OUMIIUE occ wien c tsigaesseeue .Manitoba 
I Ee whewncttasedsanave dovedasanondtant Ontario 
Ea mevsuancs datiadoncivgteess British Columbia 
PAV, eer CUOMIOMED oh sie cide ce davscan veovepuged Quebec 
ee ae iy ss ck debi sdasnsaswocees Manitoba 
CUBA 
EEG CEST NIOE ioe cagtv esa oatarensccavarnueies Havana 
FOREIGN 
Caroline M. Valentine ......... Pagent East, Bermuda 
CP NR he nccacancacaanneercnkae Dorset, England 
SR SE OED va nos cedes¥ensinessceade Paris, France 
rs SII =. i co.csnccuthinuaccanss Paris, France 
Arthur W. Heintzelman ....... Les Visnet S/o, France 
Mrs. James Van Allen Shields............ Paris, France 
oe eae ree eee Paris, France 
MCE occa namnasenevnutncsea Paris, France 
EEE NIN in ein.s nowpeeaticaccdabubsiasd Paris, France 
SU SIE > waientass cudcodecwoass Munich, Germany 
Miss Grace H. Tucker ............ Pembroke, Bermuda 
Mampee Wel, BSG. oc cccccccccsccccs London, England 
NG AE SAMNU E nce siecddssuacoesnsse London, England 
WO IOUNE Chin neciewb ve cadeds nanstedeus Paris, France 
PIE NOE Si ivs i ces bcccccesieuensce Paris, France 
Miss Florence Heywood ................ Paris, France 
ae A RR Se ee Florence, Italy 
SUSIE MINNIS aoa c bi decwccdacieu aust. Rome, Italy 
Cadwallader Washburn ................Madrid, Spain 
Lucerne Fine Art Coe. ........000. Lucerne, Switzerland 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 








“Colorful” 


A special report drawn up on “Color 
Names in the United States Pharmacopoeia 
and in the Arts, Sciences, and Industries,” 
and edited by Prof. E. N. Gathercoal, School 
of Pharmacy, University of Illinois, Chicago, 
was submitted to the U.S. Pharmacopoeial 
Convention held in Washington on May 13, 
and 14. Copies of the report may be ob- 
tanied for 50 cents, from A. E. Munsell, 10 
East Franklin St., Baltimore, Md. A splen- 
did exhibit of color instruments and color 
charts gave a visual demonstration of the 
subjects treated in the report on color names. 
To those who love the spectrum this should 
prove to be a “colorful” treat. 

At a special meeting. of all those 
ested in the part played by color, 


inter- 
Prof. 

















Summer School of Art 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, COAST OF MAINE 
LANDSCAPE - MARINE 
PORTRAIT PAINTING 

ETCHING - DESIGN 
BLOCK PRINTING 
NORMAL - INDUSTRIAL 
COMMERCIAL ART 
PSYCHOLOGY - ENGLISH 
POTTERY - CRAFTS 
COLOR - JEWELRY 
AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL 
SIX WEEKS 
JULY 7 TO AUGUST 15, 1930 
FOR CATALOGUE 
DESCRIBING FACULTY 
COURSES - CREDITS 


Address FRANK ALLEN Director 


220A WILLOUGHBY AVENUE 
Brookiyn, N.Y. 

















PAINT SUNSHINE 
with 
EDWARD DUFNER, N.A. 
Classes 
FOR PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 
FOR BUSINESS MEN 
At the Boothbay Studios 
Summer School of Art 
JULY - AUGUST 1930 
For circular address 
FRANK ALLEN 


220A Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
































| ef PERSONAL INSTRUCTION 





| professional men and women, and others; begin- 

| ners and advanced; Water Color, Block Print, 

| Pencil, etc. Catalog 26th Year with views of | 

this picturesque village. Some come who do not 

study. 

jae: = COMMONWEALTH ART COLONY 
Randall, Director Boothbay Harbor, Me. 





| Five days a week out of doors for business and | 


| 











Gathercoal asked those present whether or 
not there was a need for a society con- 
cerned primarily with color in Industry, Art 
and Science. Receiving a unanimous 
answer in the affirmative, steps were taken 
for the formation of a committee to pro- 
mote this new society. The following is 
the committee : 

Royal B. Farum, Chairman, Rhode Island 
School of Design, Providence, R.I.; Prof. 
E. N. Gathercoal, School of Pharmacy, 
University of Illinois; Charles Bittinger, 
3,403 O St., N.W., Washington, D.C.; M. 
Real Paul, National Lead Co., 111 Broad- 
way, New York; Dr. Dean B. Judd, Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, D. C.; Herber 
W. Younken, Mass. College of Pharmacy, 
Boston; Mr. Raymond P. Ensign, Direc- 





tor, Newark School of Fine & Industrial 


Art, Newark, N.J.;. Mrs. Margaret H, 
Rorke, 200 Madison Ave., New York; Dr, 
H. V.. Arny, Columbia University, New 
York; Dr. William D. Appel, U.S. Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, D.C.; A. E. O, 
Munsell, Baltimore, Md.; Frank F. Rupert, 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


School ot Contemporary 
————Aris and Crafts 


FINE ART — COMMERCIAL ART — CRAFTS 

SUMMER SESSION July 7- August 16 

Part and Full Time Courses for Teachers, 

Students and Professionals—Credits given, 

Writs for Catalogue “D.” 2 

GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 
Lexington Avenue and 46 Street, New York, N. 

Wickersham 9697 
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DRAWING AND PAINTING 
SELF-TAUGHT 


The textbook of the new vision-training method that enables anyone to learn to 
draw and paint by Home Study and Use of the Drawing and Painting-Glass. 
Book $3.00; Glass $2.75. This is not an aid to picture making but to vision so true 
that soon the Glass and all tests are discarded and amateur and artist see alike. 


HOME COURSE 


because it gives artists and art teachers 
power they did not gain by old methods. 


THE SUMMER ART SCHOOL 


turns failure into success and saves years in Art Schools for students. The Glass 
supersedes theory and makes even home study of portraiture, landscape, illustration 
better than personal instruction by other methods. 


CROSS ART SCHOOL, 7° nine” 


All the year address 














michel jacobs 


if 









France and Spain 
From July §th to September 4th 
Tours can be extended to November 4th, through Africa and Italy 
with small additional cost. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet A. D. 
metropolitan art school, 58 west §7th st., new york 


Michel Jacobs, dire ctor and author of the Art of Color, Study of color, Art of Composi- 
tion. A simple application of Dynamic Symmetry. Individual instruction, Life Portrait, 
Poster, Fabric Design, Costume Design and Interior Decoration. 


Summer Classes at N. Y. School starting June Ist. 


5 


$700.°° 


Send forCatalog D 


































CAPE coD ‘SCHOOL OF ART 
CHARLES W. HAWTHORNE 


Instructor 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
31st Season, June 30th to August 23 


HARRY N. CAMPBELL, Director 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
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America’s Most 


Beautiful Art School? 





Building of the Maryland Institute. 


Maryland Institute carries on its cata- 
logue cover the line, “the most beautiful 
art school in America.” This seems to con- 
vey a challenge, and THE Art Dicest here- 
with reproduces a photograph of the Insti- 
tute’s building. 

On February 7, 1904, the Maryland Insti- 
tute building was destroyed by fire. The 
State Legislature appropriated $175,000 to- 
wards the erection of a new building. An- 
drew Carnegie added a donation of $263,- 
000, and Michael Jenkins, a Baltimorean, 
gave the lot upon which the new structure 
was erected. 

The main entrance is at the center of the 
long front on Mount Royal avenue. The 
bronze doors when open form an entrance 
vestibule. 

The great court is 40 feet deep by 60 feet 
wide, and two stories in height. It leads 
directly to every part of the building, be- 





coming the distributing point for all classes. 
An arcade of Numidian marble columns 
forms the gallery at the second floor level. 
The frieze of the limestone cornice, sup- 
ported by the marble columns, is of faience 
decorated with plaques on which the names 
of the artists famous in the Italian Renais- 
sance are written. The stairs are marble, 
capped by a carved rail of bronze. 

Around the second floor gallery a marble 
wainscot rises to a height of twelve feet. 
Above this comes a plaster frieze, and then 
the decorated railing forming a frame to the 
delicately tinted glass light. 





University Buys Mestrovics 
The Art Department of the University of 
Minnesota announces the purchase of twenty 
drawings by Ivan Mestrovic, Jugo-Slav 
sculptor, whose works were brought to Min- 
neapolis for exhibition during April. 











PROVINCETOWN 
MASS. 


INSTRUCTOR 


FIGURE AND LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
Write for Circular A 


Box 453, | PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


THE BROWNE ART CLASS 


Season of 1930 


GeorGe Etmer Browns, N.A. 














TERM: JULY 1st 


ADDRESS 





THE EASTPORT SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


EASTPORT, MAINE 


GEORGE PEARSE ENNIS 


INSTRUCTOR 


CLASSES IN DRAWING, WATER-COLOR AND OIL PAINTING OUT OF DOORS 
ALSO PAINTING FROM THE MODEL IN CLASS STUDIO 


For Catalog and information 


GLADYS ATWOOD ENNIS 
67 WEST 87TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


To AUGUST grTH 


SECRETARY 





. ‘ 
The Traphagen School of Fashion 

Intensive Six Weeks’ Summer Course 
Special Classes planned for Teachers 
All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and illus- 
tration are taught in shortest time com- 
patible with thoroughness. Day and 
Evening Courses. Sunday Nude Drawing 
and Painting Class. Incorporated under 
Regents. Certificates given on comple- 
tion of course. Send for Catalog D. 

1080 Broadway (near 52nd St.) New York 








PRATT INSTITUTE 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 
Brooklyn, New York 
Pictorial [llustration, Advertis- 
ing Design, Fashion Illustration, 
[Interior Decoration, Industrial 
Design, Teacher Training, Archi- 
tectural Construction, Architec- 
tural Design. 35 Studios. 70 
Instructors. 43rd Year. 
‘wis C. Bovperau, Director 














Commercial Illustration Studios 


Individual instruction in all branches of Commer- 
cial Art, under the direction of Charles Hart 
Baumann. Modern and practical method. Day and 
evening classes. 
Stupio a-Top THE Fiatiron BuILpinc 
23RD AND Broapway, New York City 








THE SCHOOL OF 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


A limited number of free scholarships for 
serious students 


Send for copy of “‘Art as a Profession” 








MARYLAND INSTITUTE 


1825-1930 Baltimore, Md. 
Summer School, June 30 to August 8, 1930 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
tation, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request 








ABBOTT SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
—=—AOMMERCIAL ART 











SRDIVIDUALLY PLANNED 
“SCHEDULES 


624 BH STREET iW. WASHINGCTON.DC 





) NATIONAL SCHOOL OF FINE} 
AND APPLIED ART 


Interior Decorating, Color, Costume, Ccmmer- 
cial Art, Poster Design, Dynamic Symmetry. 
Life sketch class. Dormitory. Catalog. 

Felix Mahoney, Pres. Dept. A.D. 
Connecticut Ave. and M, Washington, D°C, 

















NATIONAL ACADEMY OF ART 


Painting, Sculpture, [liustration, Commercial! .\rt. 
Interior Decoration. Professional Development 
under successful artists saves time. Studios are 
sky and north lighted. Modern equipment Euro. 
pean tours. Extension Courses. Spring. Summer 
and Winter Terms. New Catalou: address 
Cor. Secretary, 230 East Ohio St.. Chicago 











WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 


24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER. MASS 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and Paint- 
ng. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. Pottery 
Weaving. Day and Evening Classes 

Catalogue sent on request 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 














SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM 
OF FINE ARTS 


DRAWING. PAINTING, MODELING, DESIGN, 
INTERIOR DECORATION, JEWELRY AND 
METAL WORK 
Information on reques 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 


44th and WARWICK BLVD. 


Courses in 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, 
POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, DESIGN, 
COSTUME DESIGN, INTERIOR DEC- 
ORATION, LETTERING, LAYOUT CAR- 
TOONING AND CRAFTS 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 
Students May Enter at Any Time 


Night Classes 























GUY WIGGINS 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


LYME, CONN. 





June 15 to September 15 





Address: 
226 W. 59th St., N. Y. City 




















NAUM M. LOS | 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE - DRAWING - PAINTING 
SPECIAL CLASSES IN MEDALLIC ART 
(High and Low Relief) 
Constructive Anatomy 
DAY, EVENING AND SUMMER CLASSES 
Individual Instruction Daily 











Art Students 


Alon Bement, director of the Art Center, 
New York, who spoke at the recent regional 
convention that marked the institution’s 
tenth anniversary, seems to think it is a duty 
to warn art students of the difficulties ahead 
of them. 

He said, according to the Times, that “80 
to 90 per cent of all art students experience 
a career of two years in an American art 
school, which unfortunately will take any- 
one if he pays the fee; two years in Paris 
if his family can afford it; a homecoming 
in which he declares himself an artist; an 
exhibit in a gallery paid for by his father 
at which the latter’s wealthy friends buy 
pictures, and then a retirement to Washing- 
ton Square for as long as the family will 
spend money, after which he comes here 
and asks where he can get a job. 





Nicodemus Quits Dayton 


Chester Nicodemus, head of the sculpture 
department of the Dayton Art Institute, has 
resigned to join the faculty of the New 
Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts. 

Nicodemus has developed the sculpture 
work of the Art Institute to a standard that 
rates it among the best in the middle west. 
While in Dayton he executed some im- 
portant commissions. 





From Every State 


The annual exhibition of the work of the 
students of the American Academy of Art, 
Chicago, held during May, proved to be a 
national event. In the show was represen- 








WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee $15.00 
Day and Evening Classes in Drawing, Painting, 
sculpture, Composition and Anatomy. Instructors: 
Richard S. Meryman, Principal; $. Burtis Baker, 
Vice-Principal; Mathilde M. Leisenring, Eugen 
Weisz, Carl C. Mose, George M. Jenkins, M.D. 
For information and Prospectus, address 

MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 


1947 BROADWAY New York Cit ath einin . , j 
(at 66th Street) Write for | Fewccse A tative work of students from practically 
Corcoran School of Art 








ART SCHOOL 


of the Detroit Society 
of Arts and Crafts 


Accredited school; three and 
four year courses. Drawing, 
Painting, Modeling, Design, 


Illustration, Interior Decora- 
tion, Costume Design. Catalog 
on request. 

E. A. Gurry, Dir., 50 Watson St., Detroit, Mich. 
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GRAND Wy CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Established by successful modern artists to develop 
individual talent. Courses in» Painting, Drawing, 
Etching, Sculpture, Commercial and Applied Arts 
and Interior Decoration. Credits given for drawing 
teachers. Summer Sessions. Special Teachers’ 
Courses. 

Catalogue on Request 


7021 Grand Central Terminal 
New York City 


US CY Nas 





California School of Fine Arts 


Chestnut and Jones Sts., San Francisco 
Affiliated with the University of California 
Summer Session, June 23 to August 1. Professional 
and teachers’ courses of study in the 
fine and applied arts. 
Write for special catalogue 
Lee F. Randolph, Director 








Senay DESIGN WORKSHOP 

of New School for Social Research 
at Rockport, near Gloucester, Mass., for 2 
months, starting July 7th. The theory and 
practice of modern creative pictorial design. 
Separate class for amateurs. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


10 East 53rd St., New York City 








WILMINGTON 
ACADEMY OF ART 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Henryette L. Stadelman Douglas Duer 
Ida Evelyn Macfarlane Gayle P. Hoskins 
M. A. Renzetti Frank E. Schoonover 
Stanley M. Arthurs N. C. Wyeth 
Catalogue on request 











F ad The Nelson 77> 
OUTDOOR 
PAINTING CLASS 


at Kent, Conn. 





In the beautiful Litchfield Hills 
During July and August 





Under Personal Instruction of 
GeorcE LAURENCE NELSON, A.N.A. 
15 West 67th St. New York 


Write for descriptive circular 











7 é Joe 
SUMMER SCHOOL: June 30 to Aug. 8 


HIS state-accredited art college will offer 
30 art and craft courses in its 24th annual 
Summer Session. Summer work applicable to- 
ward graduation with the Bachelor’s degree 
in Fine Arts, Applied Arts, or Art Education. 
Write for summer catalogue D-3 
F. H. MEYER, Director 
Broadway at College Ave., Oakland, Calif. 











ROBERT FULTON LOGAN 


SuMMER Art CLASS 
July, August, 1930. 

Belgium, Burgundy, La Vendee, France. 
Landscape and Figure Painting, Etching, 
Wood-block Printing, Design, Color. 
Write for Prospectus 
MRS. HENRY S. PITTS 
1031 Canton Ave., Mattapan P. O. 
Milton, Massachusetts. 

















OPENED 
New low-priced Section in the 


ARCHIPENKO ART SCHOOL 
16 West 61st St., New York 


SCULPTURE PAINTING 
DRAWING CERAMIC 
from 1 to 4:30 P.M. 











oo. of TORT 


SUMMER TERM 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt 
July § to August 11 
Still Life, Drawing and Painting from} 
oe model, Landscape and Portrait 
Scott C. Carne, Instructor 














Write for Catalog B. 126 Mass. Ave., Bosto> 




















LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


OUTDOOR GROUPS 
FREE TRANSPORTATION BY AUTO 


Alexander Kachinsky Wick. 5373 





« 578 Madison Ave. New York City . 














OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED 
BY THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPART: 


MENT OF THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the year. 
Date of entrance and period of study optional. A 
genuine Art Spirit pervades this art school. Illus- 
trated catalog upon request. 















NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City 38th year 


Textile Designing, Fashion Drawing, Poster and 
Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, Advanced 
Design. Costume Sketch and Life Class, Historic 
Ornament, Teachers’ Course. 


Positions and orders filled 


yea 


aad ‘, 











COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PAINTING, INTERIOR DeEcoRA- 
TION, DESIGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION AND 
COMMERCIAL ART, Pus. SCHOOL Art. Leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 

SUMMER SESSION JULY 2 TO AUGUST 9 
HarotD L. BUTLER, Dean Syracuse, N.Y. 








LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Painting, Sculpture, Teacher Train- 
ing, Advertising Art, Illustration, 
Interior and Industrial Design. Fall 
Term, September 22, 1930. 

For illustrated catalog address 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 
Deot. A. D.. 438 Jefferson Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











School of the Dayton Art Institute 
Tenth Year 

Full-time four-year courses in Painting, Sculp- 

ture, Design, Commercial and the Graphic Arts. 

Night Classes in above courses and Metal Arts. 
Special College Credit Courses in 
affiliation atth Wittenbery College 
SIEGFRIED R. WENG, Director 

Circular of information on request to the 

Dayton Art Institute, Dayton, O. 








Eight weeks of summer art study in 
SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Opening date for summer session, June 23 
San Disco AcapEMyY oF Fine Arts 
Balboa Park, San Diego, Cal. 
Pauuine Hamitt De Vor, Director 
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The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 


THE OLDEST FINE ARTS SCHOOL 
IN AMERICA 


DRAWING, PAINTING 
ILLUSTRATION, SCULPTURE 
City School 


Broad and Cherry Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


Country School (Open all the year) 
CHESTER SPRINGS, PENNSYLVANIA 


Illustrated Booklets 























“NEW TERM . FOUNDED * 
‘SEPT. 3 PARSONS 1908 
New York School of Fine & Applied Art 
ORIGINAL and_ acknowledged FOREMOST 
school of Interior Architecture & Decoration ; Cos- 
tume Design & Construction; Advertising Illustra- 
tion—using Dynamic Symmetry and Triadic Color 
Theory. Teachers Training Courses. Also Satur- 
day and Evening Extension. CATALOGUES 
Add Se (Box A. 2239 Bway, N. Y. 
. winacbaickn (9 Place de~ Vosges. Paris , 








ART INSTITUTE OF SEATTLE 
Accredited Art 

Summer Course 
Painting—Sculpture—Creative Design and color. 


For teachers—students—craftsmen—decorators. For 
information write Registrar, 


Art Institute of Seattle, Washington 














FREE 


ten lessons in art for best slogan 
for home study course in commercial art 
L’ Atelier d’Art 
110 W. 40 St. New York City 


Contest closes June 30 








Art in All Its Phases 


Regular courses in Drawing, Portraiture, and 
Commercial Art. Also Weaving, Leather Work, 


Pottery and Jewelry Making, Costume 
Design, Interior Decorating and agazine 
Illustrating. For catalog, address E. H. 


Wuerpel, Director, Room 24. 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Wasuincton University, St. Louis 02R7 








HOME STUDY COURSES IN ART 
(Affiliated with St. John’s College Extension) 
For Beginners, Advanced Students 
and Teachers 
Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Advertising 
Art, Interior Decoration and Methods for 
Teachers. 
Studio Class in Painting (College Credits) 
Address: LOUIS GEHRING, Dir. 
%6 Fifth Avenue, New York 








BROADMOOR ART ACADEMY 


32 W. Dale St. Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Summer Term—June oth until September 
FACULTY 


Ernest Lawson, N.A. Randall Davey, 
Landscape Life 
Lloyd Moylan W. P. McCrossin, M.D. 
Winter Classes Anatomy as Applied to Art 
IRA D. WATERMAN, B.A., Director 
Write for Catalogue 








THE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Courses in Painting, Modelling, De- 
sign, Interior Decoration, Illustra- 
tion, Costume Design, Jewelry, Pot- 
tery. Special classes for men in 
painting under Charles Hopkin- 
son. Catalog. 

KatHertne D. Cuuitp, Director 

















234 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








More art students and artists read THE 
Art Dicest than subscribe to all the other 
American art publications combined. 


every state in the union. Frank H. Young 
is the director of the American Academy, 
and Miss Virginia Chester is the dean. 
The Academy emphasizes the commercial 
field in its traiming. 





Pennsylvania Prizes 
The school of the Pennsyivania Academy 
of the Fine Arts announces the following 
awards and prizes: 

First prize, $300, Fiorence Cannon; second 
prize, $200, William Osborn; honorable 
mention, $100, Cyril Gardner; honorable 
mention, $100, Earl Donaldson. 

First Cresson scholarships: Charles Cagle, 
Dorothy Dennison, Alfred Krzkusin, Nicho- 
las Marsicano, Ellen Sinclair, Robert Volz, 
Charles Ward, Paul Wescott. Second Cres- 
sons Scholarships: Earl Done!son, Cora 
Gibson, William Osborn. 

Illustration scholarships: Benjamin Fish- 
er, Herbert Johnson, Nathan Stumacher, 
Robert Gwzthmey, George Wilde, Louise 
Berry, Leonard Keller. 

Mural scholarship: Lester Roesner. 

Free tuition scholarshins: George Craw- 
ford, Bennett Durand, Elsa Frame, Cyril 
Gardner, Alexander Levin, Joseph Plavcan, 
Lillian Smith, Lucy Woolley. 

Sculpture: Stewardson prize, Robert 
Cronbach; Stimson prize, Peter Wayland; 
scholarships, Emma Davis, Frank Gasparro, 
Margaret Smoot, Ralph Cronbach, Ralph 
Humes, Evaline Sellers. 





Alumnae Buy Pictures 

The Alumnae Association of the Phila- 
delphia School for Women has purchased 
the school’s permanent collection the fol- 
lowing works from the annual exhibition: 
“Late Afternoon, Gloucester,” an oil by Sus- 
ette S. Keast; “Rain at Rouseau Domini- 
ca,” water-color by Constance Cochrane, 
and “Lynmouth” and “Cagnes-sur Mer,” 
gouache drawings by Edythe Ferris. 

The permanent collection of the Alumnae 
Association, which is available for loan ex- 











Learn to Draw 
at Home 


Become an artist through an amazingly easy methed— 
right at home in spare time. Learn Illustrating, De- 
signing, Cartooning. Trained artists earn from $50 to 
over $250 a week. FREE BOOK tells all about this 
simple method of learning to draw and gives details 
of Attractive Offer. Mail postcard now. 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Dept. 11C 1115-15th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 














Woodstock School of Design 


Summer Classes, June to September 
Practical instruction in Design for Textiles, 
Poster and Commercial Art 
Folder on request 
WILLIAM H. ARLT, ‘Director 
320 Broadway, New York City, or 
Woodstock, N.Y. 























LEONARDO DA VINCI 
ART SCHOOL 
288 E. 1oth Street New York City 


SUMMER ART COURSES 
Drawing and Painting from Life and Still Life 
Modeling, Fashion Sketching, Plan Reading 
Open Daily, 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., and 8 p.m. to 10 p.m, 











| 
| 
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School of the Arts 


JoHN M. GaMBLe 
President 
Brtmore Brown, N.A. 
Director 
GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ARTS 
DECORATIVE DESIGN—CRAFTS 
SCULPTURE—BRONZE CASTING 
WOOD BLOCK PRINTING—ETCHING 
ARCHITECTURE 


Session: 30 weeks, October-May 
SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 
Illustrated Catalog 
914 Santa Barbara Street 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 




















£"3 SUMMER SESSION 
ie BEGINS JUNE 30™ 
as €VERY SUBJECT EVERY DAY 


INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMS 
TO FIT INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


CHICAGO ACADEMY 
OF FINE ART 


S53 
RL WERNTZ DIRECTOR 








Al 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 














Classes held throughout the year 










» | 
CHOUINARD 
SCHOOL OF ART. IN 













741 SO. GRANDVIEW = LOS ANGELES oo 


TCACIFORNIAceo 
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VESPER GEORGE 


SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Fatt Term, Sept 22—300 StupENTs 
BOSTON SUMMER SCHOOL 

July 7—Six weeks. 
Design, Costume, Int. Decoration, Puppets. 
44 St. Bototpn St., Boston, Mass. 








——_— 





DOUGLAS DONALDSON 











CREATIVE - DESIGN. | 


4 
- COLOR. 
& 


CALIFORNIA 4 
ADDRESS « A 
1] 


4960 MELROSE HILL « HOLLYWOOD | 

STUDY IN WASHINGTON 
Commercial Art 
Advertising 





A 
a 
a 
A 








Interior Decoration 
Costume Design 


LIVINGSTONE ACADEMY 


SUITE §40, 1333 F ST., N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


WEBSTER 


ART SCHOOL 
PROVINCETOWN MASS. 


FICURE LANDSCAPE COMPOSITION 
BOOKLET ON COLOR FIFTY CENTS 




















THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
Schools of Fine and Industrial Art 
Facultyofseventy-five. Coursesinall branches. 

perated on a non-profit basis, low tuition. 
Fifty-second year. Free illustrated catalog. 


Address Associate Dean, Box-A.A. 
Michigan Avenue at Adams Street . . . Chicago 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SUMMER 


ART 


COURSES 
JUNE 16 or 27 to AUGUST 8 


Pictorial and Decorative Design in- 
cluding Design for the Stage and for 
Linoleum Blocks: Methods in Art 
Education: History of Art: Basic 
and Advanced Courses in Drawing 
and Painting. eee eee eee eS) 


ADDRESS DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 



















The BERKSHIRE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


men 8, 
of Western Maslochusetts offer unusual 
porhuniie fo te ert kocher end fhe 





boy atest ///7£ Sixteenth season. 
= the school 
foy an pg ee catalog address “77 





Villiam Lonquear at Pratt Institute 
“tt Brooklyn. NY aw 















Gloucester Modern Art Course 
44 Mt. Pleasant Ave., E. Gloucester, Mass. 
July 10th — Aug. 25th = $75 
Direction of 
THERESA BERNSTEIN WILLIAM MEYEROWITZ 


Open to a limited number of applicants 
Information on request 











SCHOOL OF WOOD CARVING 


Cr 


ADAM DABROWSKI STUDIO 
241 Fulton St., at Clark St., Brooklyn, N.Y 

















AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 


Practical instruction in 
i all branches of Commer- 
cial and Fine Arts. Day 
and spare time courses. 
Individual instruction. 
Summer Session begins 
June 30. 
Directors, Frank H. Young. H. L. Timmins 
Dept. 40, 25 KE. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Lil. 














SCHOO AR 
729 BOYL/TON JT. BOSTON. Maw 
CATALOG ON REQUEST: 








DESIGNERS ART 


July Class in School Aris, Cratts, 
C— and Methods for 
Ax 
G 


Teachers 


Register Now Send fur Cataloy D 
376 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 














hibitions, includes works by Lucile Howard, 
Isabel Branson Cartwright, Cora Brooks, 
Mary Russell Colton, Helen McCarthy, 
Sarah Lee Gaul, Nancy Ferguson, Paulette 
van Roekens Meltzer, Grace McCracken and 
Esther L. Richards. 





Working Their Way 


Painting murals in bathrooms in apart- 
ment houses de luxe furnishes part of the 
bread and butter and paint boxes for a 
number of students at the Chicago Art In- 
stitute. 

Interior decorators often call for stu- 
dents to help them in painting apartment 
walls and designing lamp fixtures. One 
girl has done such splendid soap carvings 
that a department store wants to use them 
as models for china and glassware objects. 
Another girl patched and _ rejuvenated 
clothing and repaired fashion models whose 
faces and complexions had become marred. 
Still another illustrated a history text. 





School Gets New Quarters 


The School of Art of the University of 
Oklahoma at Norman has moved into new 
quarters. It now occupies the bui‘ding that 
was used for the University library. Two 
exhibition galleries are in the building— 
one for the permanent collection and one 
for special shows. Lecture rooms, research 
laboratory, and studios, as well as class 
rooms, are provided. The director of the 
school is Oscar Jacobson. 

















Philadelphia School of Design 
For Women 


Oldest School of Industrial Art 
in America 
Founded 1844 
Professional standards maintained 
in all subjects 
Specialized instruction by experts in 
Industrial and Decorative Design, II- 
lustration and Advertising Art, In- 
terior Decoration, Fashion Design and 
Illustration, All branches of the Fine 
Arts. Highly developed course for 
teachers of art in the Public Schools. 
Early Registration important. 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes. 
European Fellowships in Design 
and Fine Arts. 
New Dormitories now available for 
out of town students. 


Broad and Master Streets 
Send for Catalogue. 























; _____ 


BLACK RIVER SCHOOL | 
OF PAINTING | 


On Lake Michigan, near Kohler, Wis. 


Six weeks of intensive painting and out-of-doors | 
life, in the heart of Wisconsin’s most beautiful | 
| landscape. Instruction in Landscape and Paint- 

| ing from the Figure in Sunlight. 

| Date: June 30th to August 9th. Rates: $10.00 

| per week or $50.00 for 6 weeks. Send for Folder. 


THE COLT SCHOOL OF ART 


ArtHur N. Cort, Director 
MADISON WISCONSIN 








MADE IN HOLLANO 


Pure 
Brilliant 
Permanent 


TALENS & SON 


APELDOORN -HOLLAND 
U-S-DISTRIBUTING OFFICE -IRVINGTON NJ: 
Agents for Canada ARTISTS’ SUPPLY CO*LTD> 11 orkSt.Toronto-Ontorio 


RSS EB ES BBE BES 3 SE 
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LUCIEN-LEFEBVRE- 
FOINET 


HAND GROUND SUPERFINE 
OIL COLORS 
Made in France 
ARTCO BELGIAN CANVAS 
In widths from 30’ to 13 ft. 
at Lowest Prices in U.S.A. 
Samples and price lists on request to 


ART IMPORTING CO. 


733 Public Ledger Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FEFEEEE 
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Color-Work 
Light 


Appreved 
and used 
by many 
prominent 
Artists. 
Other lamps shown 
in Free Booklet 
Macbeth Daylighting Co., Inc. 
231 West 17th St., New York 




















S-. @-4 


treatment of landscapes, figure studies 
or still life is possible in the most 
facile manner with 
MARTINI TEMPERA COLORS 
A real permanent result without change 
of tone can be obtained through the 
use of clear nitro-cellulose lacquer as 
a finish varnish. 
A simple palette of nine colors at special 
introductory price sent prepaid on receipt of 
your check for $3.00. 


The MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 
[_ nino na a ORES SS 
97-99 Harris Ave., L. I. City, Ny. ff 











LOUIS F. BERNEKER 
CLASS IN OUTDOOR PAINTING 
June 30 to Aug. 23 


at 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


Circular sent upon request 
Write: Secy. Maude Fox, 53 East sgth St. 





. N.Y.C. 
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Est. 1900 Plaza 3457 
J. GREENWALD, Inc. 
940 3rd Ave., at §7th St., N.Y. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
PICTURES FRAMED 
All Work on Premises 
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Selican 
Artist’s Materials 
Water Colors 

Oil Colors | 
Japanaqua | 
| 


Handprinting Colors 
Pads and Brushes 


Renowned since 
1828 


If your dealer cannot supply you 
write directly to us 


PELICAN WORKS- 
GUNTHER WAGNER 
INC. 
34 E. 23rd Street, New York 

















BLOCKX COLORS 
| OIL, WATER AND 
POWDER COLORS 


“The finest in the World— 
Standard of the Colormen™ 





| ‘ Artists’ 
| jad Outy 
fils. Terwagng 


| 1 gique) Thirty different weaves | 
@e and surfaces. LINEN and 


Belgian Canvas 








COTTON from 17 in. to 2c 
feet and 4 in. wide. 








Special List of 
Absorbent Canvases 


Write for Price List 
and Sample Book 





Mi. ajuccurers and Importers 
ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


12y-131 WEST 31st ST.. NEW YORK 























SUPERFINE OIL COLOL 


FOR HIGH QUALITY 


AND BRILLIANCY 





Trademark Copyrighted by T. Daniels 
Look for this label and be sure of 


Bourgeois Superfine Oil Colors. 
Whistler Canvas 


Ask your dealer first, then write— 
DANIELS ARTIST MATERIALS 
228 Cherry St. Orchard 4402 New York City 














ETCHING PRESSES | 


Announcing our display of the finest 
steel Etching Presses. Indorsed by 
leading Etchers and Art Schools. 
10, 12, 14, 16 and 29 in. rollers 
(with and without gears) 


New illustrated leaflets on 
Etching Presses, Tools, and Materials 


Schneider & Co., Inc. 
Artists’ Materials 
123 W. 68th St. New York City 
Trafalgar 8553 


























The advertising columns of THE Art 
Dicest have become a directory of manu- 
facturers and dealers in artists’ supplies. 





INDEPENDENT DEPARTMENT 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 


PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 





CHAIRMAN : 
F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
27 West 67th St., New York City 


SECRETARY AND EDITOR : 
WHILForD S. 
154 West 57th St., 


TREASURER : 
Gorpon H. Grant 
137 East 66th St., New York City 


Conrow 
New York City 





OBJECT: To promote the interests of contemporary American artists 





For membership, send check to Treasurer. 
PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS, in every field of the visual arts— 


AND ASSUCIATE PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS, art teachers, supervisors, writers, lecturers, and 
those in art work in museums and educational institutions. 


Lay Memaers, all sympathetic to the development of art in America. 


A nation-wide art organization of American citizens. Membership in 47 states. 


DUES, $2.00 a year, 
including subscrip- 
tion to THE ART 
DIGEST. 

DUES, $5.02 a year. 
including THE Ast 
Dicest. 





THE VESTAL,DESIGN COPYRIGHT 
BILL H.R. 11853 


Hectic days for those that work for better 
laws! A temporary group of art organiza- 
tions and manufacturers was formed in New 
York and at its meetings held in The Art 
Center, Albert T. Reid, chairman of the 
A. A. P. L.’s Special Copyright Committee 
represented your interests. Mr. Reid wrote 
and drew a picture editorial which visual- 
ized the far-reaching importance of copy- 
right protection, and which appeared in some 
2,000 country weeklies. Open letters, signed 
by the Special Committee, appeared in lead- 
ing newspapers. Editorial comment by key 
newspapers has been promised to synchro- 
nize with the possible vote in Congress. 
Many of you have written to your Con- 
gressman and Senators. This must have its 
effect. The League was one of the art or- 
ganizations represented by a speaker on the 
program of the annual convention of the 
American Federation of Arts in Washington 
last month, and your Secretary, who was 
delegated by the Executive Committee for 
this service, laid chief emphasis on the im- 
portance of the Vestal Design Copyright 
Bill, and drafted the resolution urging 
Congress to pass it that was adopted unani- 
mously at the last session of the conven- 
tion. It carried the proviso that copies of 
it be sent to every Representative and Sena- 
tor. Through the League other art organi- 
zations have sent simi!ar resolutions to the 
Chairman of the Committee on Patents, the 
receipt of all of which has been duly ac- 
knowledged by Mr. Vestal. 

Word came to New York that the Cha'‘r- 
man of the Rules Committee of the House 
had declared that the Vestal Design Copy- 
right Bill was of no national importance, 
and therefore would not be reported out to 
the House for discussion. Telegrams stat- 
ing its national importance from our point 
of view were sent by the League and other 
organizations. Then we learned that the 
Rules Committee had voted unanimously to 
have it brought out for discussion in the 
House of Representatives on Monday, June 
g. At its meeting of June 5, the Executive 
Committee voted to send Mr. Albert T. 
Reid to Washington, because he is our best 
informed member on legislative matters and 
on copyright in particular, to do all pos- 
sible there on behalf of the Vestal Design 
Copyright Bill. As your editor is writing 
this, June 9, Mr. Reid is in Washington, 
and we hope that some telegram from him 
may come in time to appear in this issue of 


THE Art DIcEst. 
* * * 


LEGAL COMMITTEE 


Reporting Progress on Contract Forms 





Firal proofs of four contract forms pre- 
pared by conference under the auspices of | 
the Legal Committee, and approved by the | 


League’s Executive Committee are in the 
hands of the executives of the American 
Art Dealers’ Association, and of the An- 
tique and Decorative Arts League for their 
official recommendation. 

These are: 
1) ORDINARY 
DEALER 
2) One-Man Exuuiition Contract 3— 
ARTIST AND DEALER. 
3) Portrait PatInrers’ 

IST AND DEALER. 

4) One-Man Portrait Exurition Con- 

TRAcT D—ArTIST AND DEALER, 

Art dealers and artists feel the need of 
mutual understanding for all dealings in 
art. With these contract forms the League 
is doing something concrete for the Ameri- 
can artist. Specimen copies will be mailed 
to every member as soon as the four uni- 
form contract forms shall have been printed. 
Other contract forms covering other types 
of art have been suggested to the Legal 
Committee and wi!l be drawn up and issued 
later with the same care that has charac- 
terized the foundation of contract forms 
A. B. C.. and -D. 

The dealers are alive to the importance of 
avoiding misunderstanding with artists, 
which can arise through eagerness in pre- 
liminary’ arrangements even when both art- 
ist and dealer are of perfectly honest intent 
—Therefore the statement of Mr. Frederic 
M. Price, of the Feragil Galleries, Inc., New 
York, President of the American Art Deal- 
ers’ Association, in a letter dated June 5, 
1930: “We want the contract very much. . . 
it is a great progress in this business.” 

* * * 


ContTRAcT A—ARTIST AND 


CoNTRACT C—ART- 


URGING YOU TO WORK FOR 
MEMBERSHIP EXTENSION 


The American” Artists Professional 
League is serving art and artists in America. 
Its fair and impersonal attitude towards 
questions is winning general confidence and 
recognition for the League. Our great asset 
is our far-flung and all inclusive American 
membership. 

Our need is the largest possible member- 
ship. Here every member can kelp. Are all 
your friends members of the A. A. P. L.? 
All that is necessary for immediate enroll- 
ment is the mailing of name, address, class 
of membership and check for annual dues 
(see heading at top of page) to Gordon H. 
Grant, treasurer, 137 E. 66th St., New York, 
N.Y. Acknowledgment will be 
promptly. 


Sent 
* * & 


TECHNICAL COMMITTEE 


Mr. Walter Beck, Chairman, entertained 
at luncheon on the 3rd of June. The head 
of the Fine Arts department of one of the 


| metropolitan universities and other mem- 


[Continued on next page] 
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Cincinnati’s Annual Turns Out to Be a Modernist’ Exhibition | 


“Oueensborough Bridge,” Elsie Driggs. 


Because the director of the Cincinnati 
Art Museum, Walter H. Siple, wanted to 
present to the community “a fair cross sec- 
tion of what is going on in the field of 
American art today” and to “stress the 
work of the more progressive artists,” the 
37th annual exhibition has a_ distinctly 
modernist tinge. An overwhelming propor- 
tion of the works are by artists who are 
outside the academic pale. 

In the catalogue appear the names of 
George Biddle, Charles Burchfield, John 
Carroll, Glenn Coleman, Charles Demuth, 
Emil Ganso, Samuel Halpert, Stefan Hirsch, 
Edward Hopper, Morris Kantor, John 
Marin, Georgia O’Keefe, Joseph Pollet, H. 
E. Schnakenberg, Charles Sheeler, Simkha 
Simkhovitch, Niles Spencer, Maurice 
Sterne, Max Weber and Marguerite Zorach. 
Almost the only old timers are Allen Tuck- 
er, Eugene Speicher, Kenneth Hayes Mil- 
ler, George Luks and William J. Glackens. 

“The invited pictures,” wrote Mr. Siple in 
the catalogue, been selected from 
notable exhibitions held, for the most: part, 
in New York and the artists represented 


“have 





| these men have based their work on 


“Six Mares,” by George Biddle. 


are those who have aroused cr:tical com- 
ment because of their serious attempt to 
establish in America a school of painting 
which will be expressive of our own coun- 
try and our own times. 

“Many of the paintings are bound to stim- 
ulate a controversial attitude, for many of 
the artists have assimilated influences from 
various sources. Several ‘of them, un- 
doubtedly, have submitted themselves, to 
the contemporary tendency towards ab- 
straction; others have divorced themselves 
from naturalism and. have evolved a style 
that is distinctly personal. In many cases 
the creative imagination of the artist has 
produced a definite mood by an interesting 
use of subtle colour harmonies and expres- 
sive design. Sometimes the work of our 
best artists today is difficult to understand 
and one frequently hears the comment that 
no 
tradition and are completely lacking in 
technical facility. This lack of understand- 


| ing on the part of the public is frequently 


the result of a failure to realize that the 


| twentieth century tends to be international 


in character. 





THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 


[Concluded from preceding page] 


bers of the Technical Committee to discuss 
the scope of a series of lectures devoted 
strictly to technic, materials and methods, to 
be arranged by the A.A.P.L. and given, it 
is expected, under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity at the Metropolitan Museum. It was 


deemed wise to confine the first course to the | 
artist painter’s technical problems, because. 


our membership is at present largest in this 
field of the visual arts, and to have the 
lectures as exhaustive and as authoritative 
as possible, supplementing the more casual 
information that the art student gets in his 
art school training. These are subjects that 
the professional artist discovers are of vital 
importance to him. The ultimate object is 
to have these lectures printed and so made 
available to the working artist wheresoever 
he may be. Membership in the League will 
give the privilege of reduced rates for lec- 





PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


tures or publications. Both lectures and 
pamphlets will be available to the public. 
cad * *” 


SUMMER PLANS 


During the summer months, the Execu- 
tive Committee will meet as occasion de- 
mands, instead of weekly. But the routine 
work of the League and its committees will 
go on without interruption. 

* * * 


REGIONAL CHAPTER COMMITTEE 


Mr. George Pearse Ennis reports activity 
in the formation of Regional Chapters of 
the League throughout the country. Scores 
of letters are going out weekly. 

* * * 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Mr. Lorado Taft, eminent American 
Sculptor, has accepted his appointment by 
The Executive Committee to The Advisory 


| Committee of the A.A.P.L. 





Because an artist has not sought his im 
spiration in nineteenth century academi 
tradition, which was based on a realism 
that tried to supersede the camera, is 
reason why he should be thrown out 6 
court. Many influences have been brough 
to bear on the progressive artists of todaj 
—Persian miniatures, Japanese prints, C 
nese paintings, negro sculpture, the archaif 
art of Greece and Egypt, the color of t 
Near-East, all these have played their pa 

“We are living in an exciting age, a 
America is particularly fortunate in pos 
sessing the vigor of youth. As a result 
this, creative minds are producing interest 
ing things. Whether or not we agree wit 
what is going on today, it is always stim 
lating to meet personalities with new point§ 
of view and to discuss with them thei 
ideas and their ambitions. The 37th ann 
exhibition provides such an opportunity.” 





Rollins Gets Post 


Lloyd LaPage Rollins, honor graduate o 
the University of California and of Harvard 
has been appointed director of the California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor. He suca 
ceeds Mrs. Cornelia B. Sage Quinton, who 
with her husband, Major W. W. Quinton, 
who was the curator, have directed t 
California Palace since 1924. 

Mr. Rollins was twice awarded a Car 
negie Traveling Fellowship in Fine Arts. Af 
Harvard he specialized in museum work 
and was an assistant at the Fogg Museum 
at Harvard. 





Cleveland Artists 


At a special meeting of the council of 
The Cleveland Society of Artists, Henry G 
Keller and William H. Milliken were elected 
to honorary memberships. 

At the annual meeting the following weré 
elected to the council: Norris Rahmingy 
Joseph Motto, Ludwig Walz, Enos Victor 
Foulk and William J. Eastman. Carl Broé 
mel was reelected president, Glenn Shaw wa 
elected vice-president and Stanley Dalé 
librarian. Charles Lines and Wilbur Oakes 
were reelected secretary and treasurer. 











